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Editor’s comments: There is a lot to talk about in this 
issue, with a wide variety of articles. We start with a 
report on the scaly-foot gastropod, follow with a glimpse 
of some of Ron Bopp’s shell-themed postcards, and then 
some taxonomy by Dr. Thach. Right there we pretty 
much have the gamut of typical topics for this journal. 
We add Vicky Wall’s report on upcoming shell shows 
(also available on the Conchologists of America website: 
conchologistsofamerica.org) and a COA grant report by 
Nicholas S. Gladstone of a reclusive cave snail. Next 
Everett Long reminds us of the need for nominations 
for next year’s Neptunea Award and we have three book 
reviews of three really solid and well-worth-purchasing 
shell books. COA member and friend Charles Rawlings 
then takes us on a trip to Bali for some fascinating 
underwater mollusk images. Don’t miss the size of the 
“Sean the Sheep” nudibranch. This is followed with a 
report on the 2019 COA Captiva convention and a bit of 
much-needed highlight on some convention volunteers 
by Donald Dan. Five shell shows and five winners of 
the COA Award are described with a bit more coverage 
of the North Carolina Shell Show by Vicky Wall. We 
sadly have a number of folks to say goodbye to in the “In 
memoriam” feature, but end the issue with a few high 
notes. First, Alan Gettleman gives us just a taste of the 
upcoming 2020 COA Convention in Melbourne, Florida. 
Then a new image of a cave snail by Simon Aiken and 
we close with COA President Harry Lee recognized for 
his malacological and fossil expertise and contributions. 
Well done Harry! 


This was a fun issue because it was so full, but that 
sadly means a dearth of material for the December issue. 
Thankfully we have a shelling trip to Mozambique and 
Madagascar by Gene Everson, a couple of COA grant 
reports, and a bit on molluscan hitchhikers, but that gets 
us less than half way there. So...1f you have been thinking 
of submitting a piece, now would be timely. Thanks, 


Tom Eachhorst 


Front cover: Diminovula mar- 
garita (G.B. Sowerby I, 1828), 
photographed by Charles 
Rawlings off Tulamben, Bali, 
in 2019. See the article by 
Charles on diving in Bali on 
page 26. 


Erronea_ cau- 
rica (Linnaeus, 1758), photo- 
graphed by Charles Rawlings 
on the USS Liberty, a United 
States cargo ship, torpedoed 
and sunk during WWII off 
Tulamben, Bali. 


Back cover: 
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The scaly-foot gastropod: Chrysomallon 
squamiferum (Mollusca: Peltospiridae) 


Thomas E. Eichhorst 


Fig. 1 Chrysomallon squamiferum with associated shrimp, crabs, and 
annelid worms in close proximity to vent fluid source at Longqi vent 
field, SW Indian Ridge. Image by Nakamura ef al., 2012, from Wiki- 
pedia.com. 


Fig. 2 The three hydrothermal sites where C. squamiferum has been found: 
Solitaire vent field, 2606m (19°33.413’S, 65°50.888’E), Central Indian 
Ridge, Mauritius; Kairei vent field, 2450m (25°19.239’S, 70°02.429’E), 
Central Indian Ridge; Longgqi vent field, 2785m (37°47.03’S, 49°38.97’E), 
Southwest Indian Ridge. Map adapted from image by Michal Manas 
available on Wikipedia.com. 


A unique mollusk species, the 
scaly-foot gastropod (Chrysomallon 
squamiferum Chen, Linse, Copley & 
Rogers, 2015), was first discovered in 
2001 by a survey mission of deep-water 
(around 2,600 meters, or more than 1.5 
miles deep) Indian Ocean hydrothermal 
vents (Dover, et al., 2001). The species 


_ was found living on the sides of black 


smokers in the Kairei hydrothermal vent 
field. It was subsequently described, 
including its unique anatomy and a 
preliminary molecular phylogeny, and 
placed in the family Peltospiridae, but not 
officially named, by Warén, et al. (2003). 
There was, however, a MS (manuscript) 
name associated with the molecular work 
- but, as it was not published and there 
was no designated type, it was a nomen 
nudum. 

This fascinating discovery was 
reported in American Conchologist, using 
only a common name, ‘gold-footed snail’ 
coined for the article (McClain, 2004). 
There were, however, other published 
reports that unfortunately did use the MS 
name. The resulting taxonomic morass 
was cleared up by Chen, ef al., 2015a, 
with their paper that designated a type 
specimen and officially used the original 
MS name, a new genus with a single 
species. The holotype is deposited in the 
Natural History Museum, London, and 
paratypes are in a number of museums 
with malacological collections, including 
the following US institutions: Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Drexel University, 
Philadelphia; Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago; Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography Benthic Invertebrate 
Collection, San Diego, California; 
University of California Museum of 
Paleontology, Berkeley, California; 
National Museum of Natural History, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington DC. 

Since the imitial 2001 discovery 
there have been two additional 
hydrothermal sites found with C. 
squamiferum, the Solitaire field in 2009 
(about 430 miles NNW of Kairei) and 
the Longqi field in 2007 (about 1,500 
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Fig. 3 C. squamiferum from the Kairei hydrothermal 
vent. This was the first Indian Ocean hydrothermal 
vent explored in 2001 and this is the typical form of C. 
squamiferum from that site. The bifubricated or forked 
tentacle is not typical, but has been reproduced on 
the resin models of this snail (see Fig. 8). Image from 
Nakamura et al., 2012, on Wikipedia.com. 


miles SW of Kairei). The snails at each site are different in 
appearance but at present are considered morphs of a single 
species (Nakamura, et al., 2012). Two other hydrothermal 
sites have been found in the Indian Ocean, but so far only 
these three are reported to contain C. sqguamiferum. 

So why report again about this snail? Yes, it now 
has a valid name, but Craig McClain’s article described 
the unique aspect of the scaly-footed gastropod - its foot is 
covered in scales or sclerites covered in iron pyrite (fool’s 
gold) and greigite, both forms of iron sulfide (FeS2 and 
Fe304 respectively). These metallic sclerites provide the 
animal with an armored covering over the exposed areas 
of its foot. There is no other mollusk, living or fossil, (or 
for that matter, any known living animal) with a metallic 
armored morphology. This is, in fact, the only animal 
known to incorporate iron sulfide into its skeleton (shell and 
sclerites) (Chen, et al., 2015a & 2015b). 

C. squamiferum is unique, not unusual or 
interesting, unique. McClain covered this as well as the 
fact that they undoubtedly have developed a symbiotic 
relationship with chemoautotrophic bacteria to change sulfur 
and carbon dioxide into usable sugars as a source of food 
for the bacteria’s host - C. squamiferum. Since McClain’s 
article, there have been many more fascinating discoveries 
about this unique gastropod. Before we talk about these 
new findings, how about that name! Chryso from the Greek 
chryso for gold and mallon from the Greek mallon for hair, 
thus ‘golden haired’. This is combined with squam from the 
Latin squam for scale and ferum from the Latin ferum for 
bearing, thus ‘golden haired scale bearing’. Of course Chen, 
et al. used the Warén MS name. Who wouldn’t? 
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Fig. 4 C. squamiferum from the Solitaire hydrothermal 
vent. This second site is about 430 miles from the Kairei 
site, while the Longqi site is 1,500 miles from Kairei. 
Distances seemingly impossible for this snail to traverse, 
but for a single species to be in such isolated spots, 
there must be some mechanism for disbursement and 
subsequent settlement. It is not yet known if this snail 
reproduces with veligers. Image from Nakamura ef al., 
2012, on Wikipedia.com. Note the lack of bifurcation on 
the tentacles. 


Fig. 5 C. squamiferum from the Solitaire hydrothermal 
vent. Image from Nakamura et al., 2012, on Wikipedia. 
com. The red arrow indicates the operculum, almost 
completely covered by the sclerites or scales. Like Fig 4, 
both of these specimens from the Solitaire hydrothermal 
vent have sclerites that lack the iron pyrite coating. 


Fig. 6 This is a screen capture from a video shot by the Shinkai 
6500, a manned research vessel owned and operated by the 
Japan Agency for Marine-Earth Science and Technology 
(JAMSTEC). It is launched from the support vessel Yoko- 
suka. It shows the density of C. squamiferum at the Solitaire 
site. Image from Wikipedia.com. 


The scaly foot gastropod shell 1s good-sized with an 
average adult shell size of 32mm; the largest encountered 
was 45mm (Chen, et al., 2015a). There are three tightly 
coiled whorls and the shell exterior is often coated with iron 
sulfide as well as a thick brown periostracum. The shell 
consists of three layers: the innermost layer is aragonite 
and is the thickest at about 250um, the middle layer is a 
periostracal organic material and is about 150um, and the 
outermost layer is iron sulfide (greigite) and is only about 
30um thick (Chen, et al., 2015a). 

The sclerites that armor the sides of the foot are 
about 1 x 5mm and are mainly composed of proteinaceous 
conchiolin over a soft epithelial tissue core', rather than the 
calcareous sclerites of some Polyplacophora (Chen, ef al., 
2015b). The sclerites are covered in a black layer of pyrite 
and greigite, except for the Solitaire population, which lacks 
this covering and has white sclerites (Chen, et al., 2015a). 
Both the outer shell and the sclerites are covered with 
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Epsilonproteobacteria and Deltaproteobacteria (both 
are types of Proteobacteria), probably the responsible 
agents for the mineralization of these structures 
(Goftredi, et al., 2004). The lack of this mineralization 
in the Solitaire population is yet to be explained. 

C. squamiferum is operculate (although the small 
operculum is typically covered by the sclerites in 
adults), has a simple reduced digestive system (smaller 
than 10% of similarly sized gastropods), a small radula 
(~S0 +4+1+4+~50), a massive esophageal gland 
(home to the endosymbiont bacteria producing life- 
giving sugars from sulfur)*, and it is a simultaneous 

hermaphrodite with a high fecundity (e., it lays a 
lot of eggs and like many landsnails it has both male 
and female functioning sex organs in each individual) 
(Chen, et al., 2015a). 

There are many other facets of this unique mollusk 
that set it apart from other gastropods, even other 
hydrothermal vent gastropods. It lives next to vents 
of super-heated, sulfur laden, highly acidic fluids in an 
environment of crushing pressure, cold temperatures 
(2-10°C), high hydrogen sulfide concentrations, and 
low oxygen concentrations. The total area where it can 
be found (combining all three sites) is only 0.27km? 
(about 1/10 of a square mile or 64 acres) (Sigwart, 
2017). There are approximately two dozen or more 
different deep-sea inhabitants sharing each site with 
C. squamiferum (the numbers understandably vary by 
site). 

Deep-sea mining contracts have been let for some 
of these hydrothermal vent areas (scheduled for 2020). 
Any possible effects on C. squamiferum are unknown, but 
this species has just recently been added to the Red List 
of Threatened Species by the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature IUCN)* (Hamilton, 2019). 

Chrysomallon squamiferum will probably not make 
its way into many collections (other than the museums 
referenced above) any time soon, if ever, but I did find a way 
to have it represented in my collection. There are painted 
resin models of C. squamiferum occasionally available 
online. They are modeled after published images and are 
pretty much life sized with rather amazing detail (see fig. 4). 
This way I also have the most interesting visual aspect of the 
species — the scale covered foot, without having a snail in 
a jar full of formaldehyde. Excellent coverage of this snail 
can be found online at: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Scaly- 
foot_snail. 


‘Epithelial tissue is one of four basic animal tissues: epithelial tissue, connective tissue, muscle tissue, and nervous tissue. Epithelial 
tissue covers the outer surfaces of organs and forms the outermost layer of skin, the epidermis. 


?The reduced size of the radula reflects the animal’s natural history that while the newly hatched snail may make use of its radula to 
initially scrape up bacteria from its environment, these bacteria soon provide the nutritional needs of their host and the snail no longer 


needs to feed in the traditional sense. 


3The term used for this relationship is chemosymbiotic holobiont: an organism that hosts an endosymbiont (an organism that lives within 
another organism, in this instance sulfur oxidizing bacteria) that provide its required nutrition. 


‘The IUCN total assessed species has recently passed 105,000, of which almost 1/3 (28,338) are listed as “Threatened with Extinction.” 
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Fig. 7 Typical C. squamiferum specimens from the three 
known populations (1 = Kairei, 2 = Longqi, and 3 = 
Solitaire). Image by Chong Chen, from Wikipedia.com. 
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Fig. 8 Cast resin replicas of C. squamiferum in the author’s 
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a photograph of this species (see Fig. 3). 
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Florida, the “Sea Shell on the Postcard” state 


Ron Bopp 
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Fig. 1 Helen S. O’Brien’s Shell Album... with Ideas for 
Collectors. A 34 page book printed in 1953. 


Fig. 2 “Shells of Florida and the Gulf of Mexico — No. 3” 
The Pectens, or Scallop Family. 


Browsing through the myriads of shell-related post- 
cards it became apparent to the author that there was a pre- 
ponderance of these cards carrying the message that “the” 
place to find sea shells was the state of Florida. Occasionally 
another state was represented (Massachusetts and Virginia 
were two examples) but by far Florida outdid them all. All 
of these postcards featured colored photos of shells laid out 
in various ways. Many were by the same photographer. A 
discussion about them and the apparent time frames of dis- 
tribution will follow but first, a little history about postcards 
in general. 


History of the Postcard 
e The study and collecting of postcards is called del- 
tiology. 
e The oldest postcard was sent in 1840 from a London 
gentleman. 


e 1848 was the earliest a postcard was mailed in the 
United States. It contained advertising. 

e 1870 was the year the first printed photo was used 
(France). 

e The Germans were early postcard producers. After 
World War I, Americans printed most cards used in 
the United States. 

e Early photo postcards often showed nudes (France). 
These were known as French postcards. 

e After 1907 the United States allowed senders to put 
a message on the same side as the address, thus ush- 
ering in what we know as common today, the “di- 
vided back” postcard. 

e From 1916 to 1930 postcards were of the “white 
border” era in which such a border was put around 
the photo, thus saving the use of ink 

e 1931 to 1959 was the “linen” era — the postcards had 
higher rag content, resembling a linen feel. 

e From 1939 on was also known as the “chrome” era 
— they used colored photographs and usually had a 
glossy coating. 

e With the advent of email and e-cards the use of post- 
cards has declined so that now their use is usually as 
souvenirs. 


Credits and Dates 

I came across groups of sea shell imaged post- 
cards with variously named photographers credited for their 
work. Other cards had no photo credit noted. Some cards 
had dates, either of the time by the photographer or by the 
manufacturer. Some had stamps indicating the time frame 
of usage. Post office cancellation stamps helped determine 
the age. Last, the use of the zip code on a card indicated the 
card had to be produced after 1963. 
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Fig. 3 Page 15 of the Shell Album showing not only the 
postcard photograph but a numbered system below to 
help identify the various scallops. 


Helen S. O’Brien 

The most frequent postcard advertising Florida sea 
shells observed were those that featured photographs by 
Helen O’Brien. She must have been an interesting mala- 
cologist as well, as she produced a 34-page book in 1953, 
titled “Shell Album...with ideas for Collectors.” (Fig 1) I 
found one such copy currently on eBay. 

As a basic information book it lists the five classes 
of mollusks: “Collecting Marine Shells;” “When to Collect 
Shells,” “Where Shells are Found” (all the Florida beaches 
that we as Floridians are familiar with), “How to Shell,” and 
“Preparing Shells for Display.” 

What sets this book apart is that the photographs 
in the book are actually postcards that can be removed and 
used. She noted in her introduction: 
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3. THE PECTENS (Na, 1) 

A globe trotting collector would be able to gather about two hundred and fifty 
epecies of pectens if he were equipped te search in deep water as well as shallow, 
Hig would spot a colorful peallop peering al hin with ite row of luminous [tthe ayes 
fringing the edye of ite mantel, each equipped with cornea, lows ond optic werve. Ag 
be steriched forth bis hand te grasp this treasure he woul) probally be dlsconcerted 
nt the hasty flight of the pecton darting out of roach by rapidly opening and 
closing: iis protiy valves, 
The adult ia wevally free avimming, but when a juvenibe it apun a byssus through 
peotel in the sleell and attached itself te some stationary object. 
The pecten with tte radially ribbed surface, scalloped margina, diversity of cobor 
and pattern has inaplred the artist through the aged, Pilgrims to the Holy Land 
wore a Mediterriican species asa badge of honor, Today the scallop ia the 
handsome trade mark of an international oil company. 
I, Pecten siczac, Linnd (Fan Ehell) 

Height: 3" 

ange: Southern Florida to Weat Indica. 

These apecimens were dredged ot Dry Tortugas and Ray of Campeche. 


Lives embedded in coral 

Height: 14" Range: Southern Florida to West Indies 

Thess apecimons wore taken at: Biscayne Bay, Crandon Park, Miami; outer 
reef of Key Largo; “Dry Rocka" reef 11 miles off shore of Key Largo; and 
dredgvd im 10-16 fathoms of water al Dry Tortugas. 


i. Pecten raveneli, Dall 
Sometines mistaken for more commen sictac, These specimens are unusually 
large. The one on the right is a rare color form, 
Haight: 141%" Tange North Carolina te West Indbes 
Theis ajfecimene were dredged at Dry Tortugas and Bay of Campeche. 


fi. Preten gibbus, Linsé (Calico Scallop) 
Ibeight: 143" Range: North Carolina to Weat Indies 
Thre specimens token at Sanibel Island (0) dredged at Dry Tortugas. 


6 Pectes musecqua, Wood (Rough Scallop) 
Height: 14,18" Range: Florida coasts and Keys 
These specimens dredged at Dry Tortugas and Bay of Campeche 
T. Peeten nedewua, Linn (Lion's Paw) 
Weight: "1" Range: Florida esst ani west consis sowih of Tarpon Springs 
mee! Jupiler Drlet 
These apecimena taken at Dry Tortugas, Bay of Campeche and Tarpen Springs. 
8. Pectan Verrill 
Haelght: 1" 
This specimen was dredged at Dry Tortugas 


“Me 


Fig. 4. Page 14 of the Shell Album with identification for 
the scallops seen on page 15. Note that the genus and 
Species were not in italics and the date was missing from 
each author. Common names were given, however, to 
help the beginner. 


“As color photographers we found ourselves 
in Florida on assignment several years ago. 
We took a stroll along the beach and spot- 
ted the first pretty shell. The beauty of these 
inhabitants of the deep charmed us and gave 
birth to the pursuit of an intriguing hobby. 


‘“Ektachrome post cards are our business and 
we were surprised at not finding a single natu- 
ral color shell card available. Our first attempt 
was the pictorial cards; one of worldwide 
specimens, the other of Florida shells any for- 
tunate collector might find on the beaches un- 
der favorable conditions.” 
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An interesting O’Brien card found in my survey of 
shell-related postcards (Fig. 2) 1s a card with a copyright of 
1952 by Marine Research Publications, Fort Myers Beach, 
Florida. The card was apparently available as a punch-out 
on page 15 of O’Brien’s Shell Album (Fig. 3). Below the 
card is an identification map of those shells featured on the 
card. Page 14 precedes the card page with a description of 
“The Pectens.” (Fig. 4) The reverse side, or divided back, 
portion of the card notes: 


“SHELLS OF FLORIDA AND THE GULF 
OF MEXICO — No. 3. 

The Pectens, or Scallop Family — This large 
family produces some of the most brilliant 
and beautiful shells to be found in southern 
waters.” 

Ektachrome by Helen S. O’Brien 


Additional postcards found in my search that origi- 
nated from O’Brien’s Shell Album include those featuring 
bivalves, rare univalves, and cones. (Fig. 5) A different 
O’Brien featured card, that did not come from her She// Al- 
bum, is one advertising the Tramas Shell Shop in Pass-A- 
Grille Beach, Fl (near St. Petersburg). The card was dated 
on the back March 3, 1956. (Fig. 6) 


Larry Witt 

Several postcards featuring photographs of Florida’s 
seashells were taken by photographer, Larry Witt. These 
were all dated 1965 and printed by Dexter Press of West 
Nyack, NY. This company is still in business. Two example 
postcards promoting Florida shells are seen in Fig. 7. The 
back of the card notes: 


(top card) “TROPICAL SHELLS — Fascinat- 
ing shells and other marine treasures in count- 
less shapes and colors delight collectors in 
Florida and the islands of the Bahamas. 

(bottom card) “It was not too long ago that 
shells were literally the treasure of the sea. 
Prehistoric man placed a high value on them, 
and used them in bartering for goods.” 


Ward Beckett 

Photographer Ward Beckett had two Florida shell- 
related postcards produced on the MIRRO-KROME Card 
produced by the H. S. Crocker Co. of Winter Haven, Florida. 
The cards have postmarks of 1973 on them. The company 1s 
still in business (Fig 8). The back of these two cards noted: 


(top card) “SEA SHELLS gathered along the 
warm water beaches of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts.” 


Eleanor, the post card user, noted on the card, 
“Having beautiful weather and had a swim in 
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Fig 5 (left) A collage of three O’Brien postcards. The 
top card is a “heterogeneous collection of bivalves.” The 
middle postcard is a “heterogeneous collection of rare 
univalves.” The bottom card is the “Shells of Florida 
and The Gulf of Mexico — The Cones.” All shells from 
the collection of Helen Raines. 


the pool yesterday. Going over to the Gulf of 
Mexico for the salt water...” 


(bottom card) “A representative collection of 
shells found on Florida beaches.” 
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Fig. 6 A postcard advertising the Tramas Shell Shop ' ™ + 
in Pass-A-Grille Beach, Florida. It noted that Art and 
“Sam” Lawson were proprietors. 


Fig. 8 Two cards featuring photographs by Ward 
Beckett. Postmarks of 1973 are present on these cards. 


Fig. 9 Four photographers lent their cameras for these 
Fig. 7 Two cards featuring photographs by Larry Witt. pictures: top left is by Ted Lagerberg, top right is by H. 
Both cards are dated 1965. W. Hannau, bottom left is by T. W. Murphy, and bottom 
right is by Williams Farnsworth. 
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Other Photographers 

Four other photographers had their sea shell photos 
featured on postcards promoting the state of Florida from 
the mid-1970s to the mid-1990s. These included Ted Lager- 
berg, H. W. Hannau, T. W. Murphy and William Farnsworth 
(Fig. 9). 

Information from the reverse of these four cards 
again illustrates the promotion of Florida’s shells. Ted 
Lagerberg’s card (Fig. 9, top left) noted: 


“Shells shown here are found along the coasts 
of Florida. (Shell Display — courtesy of Dod- 
son’s Shell Shop)” 


H. W. Hannau’s photography was displayed on just 
one card circa 1970s (Fig. 9, top right). It was produced by 
a company in Miami, called Florida Natural Color, which 
apparently is not currently in business. The reverse of this 
informative card notes: 


“SHELLS FROM THE COASTS OF FLORI- 
DA. The Coasts and Islands of Florida are fa- 
mous for their beautiful Shells. Here is a col- 
lection of some of the outstanding varieties: 
among them Giant and Fighting Conch, Prin- 
cess Helmet, Thorny Oyster, Measled Cowry, 
Giant Band, Lions Paw, Junonia, Tulip Band, 
Variegated Screw Shell, Angular Triton, Left- 
handed Whelk, Kings Crown.” 


Fig. 10 Another collage of postcards, 
all with the same message on the 
back (see discussion) and all using 
the “Curteichcolor®Art-Creation” 
process. 


Fig. 11 Four postcards not quite so scientific as artistic and/or whimsical to 
catch the receiver’s eye. 
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T. W. Murphy’s input into the Florida card (Fig. 9, 
bottom left) simply notes: 


“Conchs and coral are treasures from the wa- 
ters off of the fabulous Florida Keys.” 


The photo postcard featuring William Farnsworth, 
as with the preceding Murphy postcard, was produced by the 
now defunct Gulfstream Card Co. of Miami (Fig. 9, bottom 
right). The reverse of the card is also minimal, saying: 


“FLORIDA SEA SHELLS — Collection of 
rare sea shells found on the beaches of trop1- 
cal Florida.” 


Odds and Ends 

Three postcards which used illustrations that 
profusely demonstrated shells found on the Florida beaches. 
These had no photographer attributed but did use the same 
form of photo illustration. “Curteichcolor ® Art-Creation 
from Color Transparencies,” noted on the back, indicated 
these photos were not from color prints but rather from slide 
transparencies. All three (Fig. 10) had the same message on 
the reverse: 


“SEA-SHELL COLLECTION IN FLORIDA: 
The ceaseless tide washes ashore hundreds 
of species of sea shells along the Coasts of 
Florida. Shells of brilliant colors are found 
here, the rarer species going to collectors 
and museums, while the commoner types are 
shipped by the barrel to manufacturers of shell 
art novelties. Shell collecting is becoming a 
popular hobby.” 


Last in this quick review of Florida’s Sea Shell Post- 
cards are those somewhat whimsical as they are less scien- 
tific but more people friendly. Fig. 11 shows four such ‘fun’ 
cards. 


Conclusion 

This has been a quick review of the preponderance 
of postcards that promote Florida’s sea shells as well as 
shelling in general. We Floridians already knew this. The 
postcards have educated the rest! 


Ron Bopp 
bopp@peoplepc.com 
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Florida United 


Malacologists 2020 


The eleventh meeting of Florida United Malacologists 
(FUM 2020) will take place on Saturday, February 
15, 2020, at the renovated Bailey-Matthews National 
Shell Museum, on Sanibel Island, Florida. The one- 
day gathering includes presentations by researchers, 
collectors, citizen scientists, educators, and students, 
covering a broad swath of mollusk-related topics. 
The Museum hosted the first FUM in 2010 and, 
traditionally, has hosted the meeting on even years. 
The event is open to anyone interested. There is no 
fee for participation, but registration is required. 
More details to follow soon! 
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On differences between Amphidromus richgoldbergi 
Thach & Huber, 2017 


and Amphidromus givenchi Geret, 1912 


Nguyen Ngoc THACH 


Amphidromus richgoldbergi Thach & Huber, 
2017 is a new species described in the book “New Shells 
of Southeast Asia.” Inkhavilay et al., 2019, considered it 
a synonym of Amphidromus givenchi Geret, 1912, without 
showing reliable proof. This article presents 13 differences 
between these two species. 

Amphidromus richgoldbergi is a species of the 
family Camaenidae, collected under trees in the Vang Vieng, 
Ventiane Province, Central Laos, and named in honor 
of Richard Goldberg from USA, for his contributions to 
malacology. The holotype (44.5mm high x 23.4mm wide) is 
deposited in the Chicago Field Museum of Natural History, 
registration No: FMNH 381986; the paratype 1 (41.6mm 
high) is in the Franz Huber collection. The new species is 
characterized by a large adult size, yellow-orange coloring 
with green axial stripes and a red apex. It 1s a large shell 
(41.6-44.5mm in height) for the genus and elongate-tapered 
with a shell width 54% of the height (after measurements 
of only two specimens, see table 1). The spire is tall and 
straight-sided, and the sutures are deep. The body whorl is 
swollen and much higher than spire (71.4% of shell height) 
with a rounded periphery. The outer surface 1s ornamented 
with closely-spaced axial stripes. Sculpture consists of 


weak axial striae and a subsutural band at the body whorl. 
The aperture is wide, occupying 53.5% of the shell height. 
The outer lip 1s broad and flared outward and reflected. The 
umbilicus is closed and the parietal wall slightly calloused. 
The color is yellow-orange with green axial stripes, a red 
apex, and a white aperture, columella, and outer lip. 


No |SH |SW _ |SW/ | Mean 
mm |mm |SH_ |SW/SH 


AH_ | AH/ | Mean 
mm |SH_ |AH/SH 
O94 0.535 


Table 1. Morphometrics of Amphidromus richgoldbergi. 
SH = shell height, SW = shell width, AH = aperture 
height. 


Amphidromus richgoldbergi 1s quite different from 
Amphidromus givenchi, demonstrated by characters such 
as: (1) much larger adult height (41.6-44.5mm, with largest 
specimen 44.5mm high, compared to 36.5+3.7mm_ for 
Amphidromus givenchi with the largest measured specimen 
of 40.2mm high (Inkhavilay et al., 2017), (2) much higher 
than wide (not a stout shape), (3) pointed, narrower and 


more slowly tapering spire, (4) sutures are not constricted, 
(5) red (not brownish spot) on apex, (6) taller body whorl, 
(7) more elongate aperture, (8) presence of green varix, (9) 
straight (not curved) and longer columella, (10) parietal wall 
with red blotch, not white as with Amphidromus givenchi 
(Unkhavilay et al., 2017), well defined and bordered by 
green line, (11) outer lip solid at dorsal side while outer lip 
of Amphidromus givenchi 1s hollow, (12) posterior margin 
of outer lip not strongly convex and steeply ascending, (13) 
outer surface deep yellow-orange with faint green axial 
stripes (not uniform green like Amphidromus givenchi). These 
numerous differences prove that it is a species completely 
different from Amphidromus givenchi. These differences are 
easily seen in figs. of Amphidromus richgoldbergi (figs. 1 & 
4) and Amphidromus givenchi (figs. 2 & 3). A visit to the 
Field Museum in Chicago, USA, can provide the opportunity 
to hold the holotype of Amphidromus richgoldbergi in hand, 
allaying doubts as to the validity of this species. 
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Nguyen Ngoc Thach 
Former Research Associate, Oceanographic Institute 
Nha Trang, Vietnam 
thachshells267(@yahoo.com 
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Fig. 1 & 4—Amphidromus richgoldbergi Thach & Huber, 2017 with ventral and dorsal views. Fig 2 & 3—Amphidromus 
givenchi Geret, 1912 with ventral and dorsal views, photo Andy Tan. 


Amphidromus 


Snails in the genus Amphidromus, in the family Camaenidae, are pulmonate (pallial lung instead of a gill), arboreal 
(largely tree dwelling), colorful, moderately sized (approximately 25-75mm), tropical, and popular with collectors. These snails 
have been extensively studied, researched, collected, and written about, but the results have been conflicting data, speculative 
assumptions, and contradictory conclusions — especially in taxonomy. The conchological taxonomy of Amphidromus has been 
subjected to repeated revisions. According to Sutcharit & Panha (2006), of well over, “...300 nominal species proposed, only 85 
species are valid, but these still require thorough reviews incorporating the outcome of biological and molecular approaches.” 
Recent activity, with many new species named from Vietnam and surrounding areas, has put us up to over 400 nominal species 
proposed with close to 300 ‘valid’ taxa. This presents a real problem for the collector. If one pulls out Abbott’s Compendium 
of Landsnails (1986) as a guide, you will find only three pages devoted to Amphidromus, with a couple dozen species illustrated 
— limited help for the collector. The Amphidromus collector must revert to old texts by von Martens (1867), Fulton (1896), and 
Pilsbry (1900), then blend the results of this study with more modern, area-specific research — and then deal with the resulting 
conflicting data. Molluscabase.org lists 291 valid Amphidromus species as of July 2019. Subspecies were not considered in the 
MolluscaBase.org database. 

Genus and subgenus Amphidromus J.C. Albers, 1850, has as the type species, Amphidromus perversus (Linnaeus, 
1758) (orig. Helix perversus), subsequent designation by Von Martens (1860). All but a handful of species in the subgenus 
Amphidromus are supposedly amphidromine, both sinistral (left-handed) and dextral (right-handed) spiral shells within the 
same species, or show whole body enantiomorphy (mirror image). The other two subgenera, Goniodromus Bilow (1905) 
(type species A. buelowi Fruhstorfer, 1905) and Syndromus Pilsbry, 1900 (type species A. contrarius (Miller, 1774) (orig. 
Helix contrarius)), subsequent designation of Adolf Michael Zilch, 1960, are usually not accepted by authors. “Variation in 
the complex shell-color patterns within and between populations has long confused the traditional taxonomy of Amphidromus” 
(Sutcharit & Panha, 2006). 

The genus Amphidromus ranges from eastern India (limited in the north by the Himalayas), to northern Australia 
(eastward to Weber’s Line, represented by a single species - Amphidromus cognatus Fulton, 1907), through Thailand, Laos, 
Cambodia, southern China, Vietnam, Indonesia (as far east as the Sulawesi, Banda Islands, Timor and the Tenimber Islands, but 
not on Ceram, Buru, Halmahera, Batjan Island, the Obi Islands, the Aru and Kei Islands or the Talaud Archipelago and some 
Celebesian satellite islands), and the southern Philippines (notably Mindanao and Palawan). (Solem, 1983 & Sutcharit, 2005). 


Abbott, R.T. 1989. Compendium of landshells. American Malacologists Inc., Florida, USA, pp. 240. 


Solem, A. 1983. First record of Amphidromus from Australia with anatomical note on several species (Mollusca: Pulmonata: 
Camaenidae). Records of the Australian Museum. 35 (4): 153-166. 


Sutcharit, C. & S. Panha. 2006. Taxonomic review of the tree snail Amphidromus Albers, 1850 (Pulmonata: Camaenidae) in 
Thailand and adjacent areas: subgenus Amphidromus. Journal of Molluscan Studies. 72: 1-30. 
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2020 shell shows and related events 


Following information is subject to change. Please verify with individual organization. Also, please 
check the COA Web page for events: conchologistsofamerica.org 


January 11-12, 2020 

55" Annual Broward Shell Show, Pompano Beach, FL 
Emma Lou Olson Civic Center, 1801 Northeast 6" Street 
Alice Pace 

Email: alicepace90@att.net 

Tel: 305-301-1296 


January 18-19, 2020 

40 Space Coast Seashell Festival/Show, Melbourne, FL 
(Astronaut Trail Shell Club) 

Eau Gallie Civic Center, 1515 Highland Avenue 

Alan Gettleman 

Email: lychee@cfl.rr.com 

Tel: 321-536-2896 


February 7-9, 2020 

57 Annual Sarasota Shell Show, Sarasota, FL 
Potter Building at Robarts Arena, 2896 Ringling Blvd. 
Donna Cassin 

Email: dcassin9411@verizon.net 

Tel: 941-362-3302 


February 8-10, 2020 

Bangkok Shell Show 

Contact: Tom Rice 

Email: ofseaandshore@gmail.com 


February 15, 2020 

Florida United Malacologists 11" Annual Meeting 
Bailey-Matthews National Shell Museum, Sanibel FL 
Contact: Jose Leal 

Email: jleal@shellmuseum.org 

registration required: https://www.shellmuseum.org/florida- 
united-malacologists 


February 21-22, 2020 

73" St. Petersburg Shell Show, Seminole, FL 
Seminole Recreation Center, 9100 113" St. N 
John Jacobs 

Email: johncheryl@earthlink.net 

Tel: 813-309-2608 


March 5-7, 2020 

83"! Sanibel Shell Show, Sanibel, FL 

Sanibel Community Center, 2173 Periwinkle Way 

Sanibel Island, Florida 33597 

Joyce Matthys: email: joycematthys1@gmail.com Tel: 503- 
871-1082 

Mary Burton: email: marybsanibel@hotmail.com Tel: 561- 
301-2971 

Website: https://sanibelshellclub.com 


March 19-21, 2020 

40" Marco Island Shell Show, Marco Island, FL 
United Church of Marco Island, 320 North Barfield 
Contact: Jae Kellogg 


Email: pjsailkw@gmail.com 
Tel: 239-253-8483 


April 3-5, 2020 

15" Australian National Shell Show 
Gaythorne Bowls Club 

18 Prospect Road, Gaythorne 4051 
Queensland, Australia 

Email: brisbaneshellclub@powerup.com.au 
Website: https://www.seqshells.com/nation- 
alshellshow2020/ 

Post: PO Box 78, Arana Hills, QLD 4054 Australia 
Facebook: https://www.facebook.com/ 
groups/1434389403526873 


April 4-5, 2020 

32" Paris International Shell Show 

Centre Culturel, Place des Martyrs de Chateaubriant, 
77500 Chelles (20 km de Paris) 

Website: www.xenophora.org 


April 14-29, 2020 

Philippines Shell Convention 

Marielle’s Seashell Museum 

San Juan, Siquijor 

Contact: Mark Reekie 

Email: seashelldude@gmail.com 

Facebook: 2020 Philippines Seashell Convention 


April 24-26, 2020 

2020 Texas Shellers’ Jamboree 

Jasmine Hall, 100 Narcissus St., Lake Jackson, TX 
Thursday 1 pm — Sunday | pm 

Contact: Houston Conchology Society 
www.houstonshellclub.com 

Lucy Clampit: lclampit@comcast.net 


May 16-17, 2020 

30" Belgium International Shell Show 
Sporthal Kattenbroek, Kattenbroek 14 

2650 Edegem, Belgium 

Charles Krijnen, Burgemeester Jansenstraat 10, 
NL-5037 NC Tilburg, Nederland 

Email: bve.shellshow@planet.nl 

Tel: 31(13)463-0607 

Website: www.knobvc.be/shellshow.php 


May 21-24, 2020 

North Carolina Shell Show, Wilmington, NC 
Coastline Convention and Event Center, 501 Nutt Street 
Wilmington, NC 28401 

Contact: Karlynn Morgan 

Email: karlynnmorgan@earthlink.net 

Tel: 336-692-4492 

Website: www.ncshellclub.com 
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May 29-31, 2020 

Gulf Coast Shell Show, Panama City, FL 

Panama City Beach Senior Center, 423 Lyndell Lane 
Jim Brunner 

Email: jili1043@comcast.net 

Tel: 805-215-2086 


June 15-21, 2020 

Conchologists of America Annual Convention, Mel- 
bourne, FL 

Hilton Melbourne, 200 Rialto Place, Melbourne, FL www. 
HiltonMelbourne.com 

Registration: Marsha Kirtley email: MarshakK07@gmail. 
com 

Co-Chairs: Alan Gettleman, lychee@cfl.rr.com 

Phyllis Gray, phyllisgray98@gmail.com 

Website: conchologistsofamerica.com 


July 3-5, 2020 

Townsville Shell Show 

Orchid Society Hall in Charles Street, Kirwan 
Townsville, Queensland, Australia 

Contact: Jack Worsfold 

Email: jnw_48@yahoo.com.au_ 


July 11-13, 2020 

53™ Keppel Bay Shell Club Shell Show, Yeppoon, 
Queensland, Australia 

Gus Moore Pavilion at the Yeppoon Show Ground 
Jean M. Offord 

Tel: 61 (7) 4928-3509 

Email: keppelbayshellclub@bigpond.com_ 


October 10-11, 2020 

Sea Shell Searchers Shell Show 

Lake Jackson Civic Center 

333 Hwy 332 

Lake Jackson, Texas 77566 

Contact: Wanda Coker: 979-236-5274 email: emptybob- 
bin5 1@yahoo.com 

Patty Humbird: 979-373-1247 email: phumbird@earthlink. 
net 


October 24, 2020 

40" Annual Sydney Shell Show 

Ryde Eastwood Leagues Club, Ryedale Room, 
117 Ryedale Road, West Ryde, Sydney, Australia 
11:00 am to 4:00 pm 

Contact: Steve Dean 

Tel: 0411751185 

Email: steve@easy.com.au 


Information Source: Vicky Wall, COA Awards Director, 303 
Wall Road, Mayodan, NC 27027, USA E-mail: vwallshell- 
er@gmail.com Tel: 336-348-3260 
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COA Grant Summary 
(2018 award) for: 
morphometrics 
and phylogeography of the 
cave-obligate land snail 
Helicodiscus barri 
(Gastropoda, 
Stylommatophora, 


Helicodiscidae) 


Nicholas S. Gladstone 


Many phylogeographic studies have recently 
led to the detection of many species complexes within 
morphologically ambiguous species formerly undescribed 
by the scientific community (here defined as cryptic 
species). Organisms such as land snails are at a particularly 
higher risk of species misinterpretation, in that gastropod 
systematics are based almost entirely on external shell 
morphology. Several land snail species obligately inhabit 
caves and other subterranean habitats. These snails, such as 
the troglobitic Helicodiscus barri Hubricht, 1962, may often 
exhibit mosaic, disjunct geographic distributions, which 
may indicate the presence of cryptic diversity. Subterranean 
ecosystems are associated with especially high degrees of 
cryptic speciation, largely owing to the abiotic similarities 
of these systems. Characterized by geographic isolation and 
relatively simple biological communities, caves are often 
viewed as analogous to oceanic islands. Strong selective 
pressures and the isolation of subterranean ecosystems 
result in morphological stasis among otherwise genetically 
distinct species, largely due to the parallel evolution of these 
lineages. 

In my MS thesis, I investigated the phylogeography 
and morphological variability of the cave-obligate land 
snail, Helicodiscus barri. 1 had two primary aims with 
this research. Aim 1 — analyze both mitochondrial (CO1, 
16S) and nuclear (28S, H3) genetic data from unique 
cavepopulations of H. barri. Phylogeny was reconstructed 
using both maximum-likelihood and Bayesian approaches 
to assess genealogical topology, and two recently developed 
species delimitation methods — mPTP and ABGD — were 
used to detect the presence of unique molecular operational 
taxonomic units (MOTUs). Aim 2 — use shell specimens 
from cave exploration and museum collections to investigate 
how revealed patterns of genetic variation correspond to 
shell morphology. I utilized two morphometric approaches 
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— traditional shell measurements and landmark based 
geometric morphometrics. 

The Conchologists of America (COA) grant was 
used to assist in the cost of field travel to the many caves 
that were surveyed during the course of my MS thesis. 
Additionally, the COA grant funded the DNA extraction and 
sequencing of four loci for the molecular component of this 
investigation. In total, I was able to obtain sequence data from 
23 populations of H. barri, visiting historic localities and 
expanding this species’ distribution to another 18 previously 
unknown cave systems (nearly doubling the total recorded 
distribution). My genetic analysis revealed the presence 
of up to sixteen unique MOTUs, strongly suggesting the 
presence of several cryptic lineages within this troglobitic 
species. Haplotypic diversity 1s dictated by individual 
caves, and there is most likely little to no dispersal between 
cave systems regardless of proximity. Genetic divergence 
among 7. barri populations 1s comparatively higher than 
other troglobitic invertebrate taxa, suggesting that the low 
vagility of land snails accentuates the isolation caused by 
subsurface habitat fragmentation. 

Between both morphometric analyses, only one 
showed significance for the revealed MOTU groupings. 
The ecological similarity of subterranean environments can 
lead to the protraction of morphological distinguishability 
between distinct genetic lineages, and smaller land snails 
such as H. barri pose additional difficulty in morphological 
delimitation, and molecular approaches have been favored 
for terrestrial micromolluscs. Shell variation, while 
informative at lower taxonomic resolutions, may not be 
useful in accurate delimitation of cryptic lineages, owing to 
the high responsiveness of shell structure to environmental 
factors. To this end, I confirm in my study that above-ground 
environmental variation is significant in explaining variation 
in the shell morphology of this subterranean species. 

The discovery of cryptic evolutionary lineages 
within H. barri has significant conservation 
implications. Recent reassessment of the 
conservation status of H. barri listed this species 
as Vulnerable (G3) under Nature Serve criteria 
and Least Concern (LC) under the IUCN Red 
List criteria. Though my study suggests that this 
species is more geographically wide-spread than 
previously known, the distribution of individual 
MOTUs is greatly reduced, sometimes being 
restricted to a single cave. Caves are already 
considered fragile ecosystems, as they are 
heavily influenced by habitat degradation on 
the surface and run-off processes. Thus, an 
important next step will be to independently 
assess the conservation status of each respective 
MOTU, while also conducting additional 
studies of the ecology and life history of this 
unique land snail. 

This work was published in the journal 
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The land snail Helicodiscus barri, photo by Matthew L. Niemiller. 


Vol. 47, No. 3 


Subterranean Biology, and can be found here: Gladstone, 
N.S., M.L. Niemiller, E.B. Pieper, K.E. Dooley, & M.L. 
McKinney. Morphometrics and Phylogeography of the 
Cave-Obligate Land Snail Helicodiscus barri (Gastropoda, 
Stylommatophora, Helicodiscidae). Subterranean Biology 
30: 1-32. https://doi.org/10.3897/subtbiol.30.35321 


Nicholas S. Gladstone 

Department of Earth and Planetary Sciences 
University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, TN 37996 
ngladsto@vols.utk.edu 


The COA Grant won by Nicholas Gladstone was the 
Jacksonville Shell Club Academic Grant and his study 
fills all of the criteria established for this award: U.S 
malacofauna, taxonomy, and museum science. The 
May-June Shell-O-Gram of Jacksonville Shell Club 
announced his award and that he is pursuing a Masters 
degree at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, TN, 
researching: “Species delimination and phylogeography 
of cave-dwelling Helicodiscus land snails (Gastropoda, 
Stylommatophora, Helicodiscidae).” In other words, 
crawling around dark, damp caves looking for minute 
snails. He published tn this field earlier (Gladstone et al., 
2018) and now in Subterranean Biology and American 
Conchologist. 


Gladstone, N.S., E.T. Carter, M.L. McKinney & M.L. 
Niemiller. 2018. Status and distribution of the cave-obligate 
land snails in the Appalachians and Interior Low Plateau of 
the eastern United States. American Malacological Bulletin 
36(1): 62-78. 
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_ Many ofus are beginning to plan for the 2020 COA Convention in Melbourne, FL. One of the many events on the agenda ¢ 
will be the annual COA Neptunea Award(s), and it 1s my privilege at this time to call for nominations. The consensus 
of the COA Board is to reopen nominations with a “clean slate” annually. Nominees not selected in previous years are "4 
gertnly welcome for consideration if re-nominated - in fact their re-nomination is encouraged. For the present J 
i 
| 


cycle, nominations will close on April,15,2020 so as to allow ample time for deliberation before the convention. Please 


“f note that members of the Board of Directors are not eligible to receive the Neptunea Award while actively serving on the 
board. 


: By way of background, the Neptunea Award (Brunner, 2000; Lipe, 2000) was established at the midyear (1999-2000) f 
- meeting of the COA Board in order to recognize outstanding and distinguished service to conchologists and malacologists | 


in recognition of: "a 
1. Service to the Conchologists of America. 
~AND/OR ¥ 
_ 2. Service to the scientific interests of Conchologists of America. i 
~ AND/OR 


3. Service to the science of Malacology as it applies to conchologists anywhere. 


_ Although notable exceptions have been made, the COA Board, which serves as the jury for the Neptunea Award, has mi 
* traditionally weighed its consideration for award recipients toward (1) amateurs: those not currently pursuing a principal 
career involving collection, study, or commerce of mollusks, (2) individuals “working behind the scenes” and relatively 

unrecognized in the COA world, for their contributions, and (3) acttve members of the COA. Up to three awards have been y 

made at our annual conventions beginning with the Houston event in 2000 (see below). Nomination(s) for the Neptunea_ | 

j 


Award may be made by any COA member, and the format is simple: 


/ Name of nominee: DT i’ 


¥ this person deserves this award because (here a somewhat detailed paragraph will suffice) 
ay: ... Signed ... a 


“Swansboro, NC 28584-7204 


Liles 


~ <niong3@earthlink.net> 


Previous Neptunea Award 
winners: 


2000 (Houston, TX): Ross Gunderson, Ben and Josy Wiener, 
Debbie Wills 


2010 (Boston, MA): none given 
2011 (Port Canaveral, FL): Alan Gettleman 


_ 2001 (Port Canaveral, FL): Emilio Garcia, Harry Lee, Lynn 
* Scheu 
‘2002 (Sarasota, FL): Richard Petit, Bernard and Phyllis 
Pipher 
» 2003 (Tacoma, WA) Jim and Linda Brunner, Kevin Lamprell, 
_ Doris Underwood 
2004 (Tampa, FL): Bobbi Houchin 
2005 (Punta Rassa, FL): Richard Forbush, Anne Joffe, 
_ William Lyons 
- 2006 (Mobile, AL): Jack Lightbourn, Betty Lipe 
2007 (Portland, OR): none given 
* 2008 (San Antonio, TX): Bill Frank, Archie Jones 
2009 (Clearwater, FL) none given 


Brunner, L., 2000. The Neptunea Award. American Conchologist 28(3): 3. Sept. 
Lipe, B[etty], 2000. Presidents Message. American Conchologist 28(4): 2. Dec. 


2012 (Cherry Hill, NJ): Gary Rosenberg, Martin Avery » 
Snyder 
2013 (Sarasota, FL): David and Lucille Green, Marlo 
Krisberg, and Charles Rawlings 

2014 (Wilmington, NC): Colin Redfern, Tom Rice : 
2015 (Weston, FL) John and Cheryl Jacobs; Se d 
Linda Sunderland 
2016 (Chicago, IL) Rich Goldberg, Homer Rhode, Char lotte 
Thorpe : 
2017 (Key West, Fl) Robert ( Bob) Janowsky 
2018 (San Diego, Cl) Bruce Neville rt 
2019 (Captiva Isl, Fl) Gary Schmelz and John Timmerman iy? 


In Advance I thank you for taking time to submit your nominee for consideration. - all 


Everett Long 


Award Coordinator ~— ‘? 


> pn! AGS ite a. 
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Displays at Most | 
Shell Shows 
donaldan@aol.com 


Donald Dan 


PE GATE tentnam sor $0 yan == Shells for the Discriminating Collector 
919 - 931-6197 (cell) 6704 Overlook Drive 


PO BOX 97564 NORTHRIDGE RALEIGH NC 27624 USA Ft. Myers, FL 33919 © 
By appointment (239) 481-6704 
Inquiries welcome — no list 


. : ‘ —_— www.seashells.net 
And also other Marine Life collections S901) qustralian seashells 
We will find good homes for your ey <_,, | 
shells...many of which will be placed oF MEI, swecinanshals  secshel Looks 
in a Shell Museum of education bt fam, 2 
for children and others. a a Simone ee eee 


Call for a price evaluation... 685 pe PTE Kingsley WA 6026 - Austratia 
; Ph: +61 8 9409 F807 


Phone Brian at: (919) 931-6197 Toe ! = y shells@seashells.net.au 


a 
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Visiting Western Australia 
Don't forget to call in on 


PERTH 


ou MdM Shell Books 


wi. mdnishellbooks. corm 


PH/FAX# 707-996-6960 Free lists 
Email: merv@perthshells.com 


Website: www.perthshells.com 


WERDER RARARAN i a a 


Email:clovershells@juno.com 
P.O. Box 339 - Glen Ellen, CA 95442 


by 


. ‘ 

: . 

Y . 

[99.95 cach volume % ct rey af A @ NY os 
II924 Forest Hill Biod. j b's Va . Se \ S H E L L y 
< eeeees DISTRIBUTORS | 
| eae Y, BUYER AND SELLER OF ¥ 

more than 350 shell books and journals in stock . WORLDWIDE SEASHELLS a 
: “. SHELL DIVING & COLLECTING © 

PHILLIP CLOVER ¥ Mpeg Y 
Dealer in Worldwide . Mew Cooper y 
sper pols _ ti pee ‘ ‘ Showroom: 12 Ambrose Street Nj 
7+ * i ‘ 

In Ancilla, Cancillaria, Conus, Cypraea, sf ia p beat oma 6188 by 
Marginella, Mitra, Latiaxis, Morum, Typhis, y Ph: (08) 9528 7 \, 
Voluta and Out-of-Print Shell Books Ns Fax: (08) 9528 2733 mab 
v Mobile: 0417 07 0010 S 

‘ Se 

_" i 
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Our journals: 
Conchylia 
® Mitteilungen 
» Acta Conchyliorum 


Yearly subscription rate: 50.- € 


www.club-conchylia.de 
Further information: 


Dr. MANFRED HERRMANN 
Ulmenstrasse |4 

2-37 124 Rosdorf 

Germany / Allermagne 

e-mail: club-conchyliagdgmx.de 


Quarterly devoted 
to Malacology 
Edited by the 
Société Belge de Malacologie 
[Belgian Malacological Society] 
Founded in 1966 


Rue de Hermalle 113 
B-4680 Oupeye — Belgium 


Subscription (yearly) 
Belgium: 43 EURO 
Other countries: 58 EURO 
contact vilvens.claude@skynet.be 
Web site: http. /Awww.societe-belg 


Attention 


Neptunea Award 


Deadline for nominationsis 15 March 2020 


Attention 


American Conchologist 


Molluscan 
Research 


Aa Gn autieDr yo Gan donpect 
© Eager ichependicny bey at edit ved: tevdewreth 
= 25 FADE reprints 
2 Wie ceculstiion 
* Online arvailabiiny of al papers. from 2 
* Abytrecting by major biological incexing sence: 


CaO Lar ae a ae 


Mollutcas Research is fea: 

@ pnofeusional mnlaceleegen 

™ (bbodloapists 

Perera They 

& conc hokeapicts 
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© Puma 
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Managing Dditor 

Dr WOR Ponce: Australien Mugeum, Specie 
Acsaciate Editor: 

Ar GLA, Alara beall, Te: Piagea Toragenrevva, 


= the website fox: 
flor 


« Subscription information and 
@ ink tn the Malaccdcegical Sockety cof Aruritradlas et 


swig rile nf 


Penonal subicriptons ane available clirect 
bom the Maelecofogrcal a ee 


#61 (012 9320 6050 ii + seknnlene 
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Pub Heed 


SAVE THE DATE FOR COA CONVENTION 2020: 


RETURN 10 THE FUTURE 


OF RETURN T0 HUMAN SPACE FLIGHT 
AND THE (OA 10 THE SPACE COAST OF FLORIDA 


Field Trips June 15-16, 2020 


June 17 Programs, Silent Auctions, Reception 
June 18 Programs, Silent & Oral Auction 


June 19 Programs, Silent Auctions, Banquet 
June 20-21 World Famous Bourse 


HILTON RIALTO PLACE HOTEL 
200 Rialto Place, Melbourne, FL32901 


www. HiltonMelbourne.com 


Contacts: Alan Gettleman: Lychee@cfl.rr.com 
Phyllis Gray: Phillisgqray98@gmail.com 
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THE ETERNAL OCEAN 
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WOLFGANG GRULKE 


American Conchologist 


Vol. 47, No. 3 


Beyond 
Extinction: 
The Eternal 

Ocean. Climate 
Change & the 
Continuity of 

Life 
by Wolfgang Grulke 


At One Communications, U.K., 
2019, ISBN: 978-1-9160394-0-7 
(Classic Edition), ISBN: 978-1- 
9160394-1-4 (boxed and signed 
collectors’ edition, limited to 100 
copies) 


Hardcover, approx. $60 ($130 for the collectors’ edition), available on Amazon.com (plain edition only) 
and MDM Books at http://www.mdmshellbooks.com/ 


I was lucky enough in college to take Geology 101 
from an incredibly competent, interesting, and interested 
professor. Mind you, this was the mid 1960s, so he was 
also big in the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS), 
taught (against the department’s orders) a few classes 
on a subversive new theory called “Continental Drift,” 
demonstrated against the US involvement in Vietnam, and 
yet understood why I was in US Air Force Reserve Officer 
Training Corps (ROTC). Dr. Anderson’s geology classes 
drew upon biology, history, philosophy, literature, and yes, 
even geology. His classes were more than interesting, they 
were fascinating. So why bring this up? Because I want to 
purvey a sense of the wonderment provided by Wolfgang 
Grulke in his new publication, “Beyond Extinction” — an 
unbelievably captivating look at our world from its creation 
to modern times — from the perspective of the oceans. 

When “Beyond Extinction” came in the mail, I 
began reading it like I do most such books: I read the first 
few to a couple dozen pages, then skim the rest, stopping at 
points that seem particularly interesting. While I suppose 
that plan would certainly work with Mr. Grulke’s work, trust 
me, you will miss out on a greater experience. If you are 
like me, after a few pages you will be hooked. There is a 
wonderful tale told in these pages — our tale, and skimming 
means missing out on fascinating details. The author’s prose 


is concise, readable, and easy to understand. He seems to 
be very much aware of the grand tale he is laying out before 
his readers and knows just how to present it in the most 
interesting manner, never getting bogged down in technical 
details while at the same time not glossing over important 
facts. Of course, having your prose set off by beautiful yet 
relevant color images certainly does not hurt. The total 
effect of the grand scope of images and the precise text, was 
for me, like being back in Geology 101, but this time with 
amped up color images and maybe a great sound system. 
This is a fun book! Yes, you will certainly learn something, 
but what a great rich experience you'll have. 

Now the difficult part of this review - describing 
the contents. Difficult because it is literally impossible to 
convey, with a listing of contents, the effect of the author’s 
presentation of those contents. The text throughout the book 
is woven through, over, and around the images that give it 
life. The experience is a gestalt that this page cannot really 
convey, but it is an important part of the review. 

There are six chapters plus an introduction, a preface 
(by COA’s own Paul Callomon), image credits, and a listing 
for a website (www.BeyondExtinction.AtOne.org) with 
references and further readings. The book begins as the earth 
cools some 4.4 billion years ago. The first chapter (“Life’’) 
examines the origins of life on earth and even attempts a 
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Asearth cooled, 44 billian years ago, 
magma forced im way from the core 
to the surface and an explosion of 
steam formed the fret oceans, It rained 
inden) y for about a million years. 


definition of life, perhaps best illustrated by a Paul Callomon 
quote in the book on page 41, “Things are alive when we 
agree they are.” 

The second chapter, “Time,” is a bit trickier as it 
covers some extremely complex and difficult to present, 
much less understand, topics. Here you can encounter 
a chapter’s worth of material in a sentence or two. It is 
deceptively easy reading and maybe worth a few pauses and 
even backing up to read again. 

The third chapter (“Enlightenment”) was great fun 
for this history major as Wolfgang Grulke discusses human 
perception of life and its various meanings — from religious 
to scientific, including the many entanglings of these two. 

The final three chapters build upon the basics 
covered in the first three chapters. Chapter four (“Evolution 
& Extinction’), chapter five (“Continuities”) and chapter six 
(“Origins & Destinies”) form what would seem like the main 
portion of the book. After grasping the framework built by 
the first three chapters, the reader is now ready to delve 
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into topics such as extinction and climate change. Both are 
presented in a well thought out and maybe unique manner. 
The historical context is thoroughly examined (you may even 
meet a few new characters) and the presentation is replete 
with wonderful fossil and living ocean life illustrations. 

Whether you agree with the author’s conclusions 1s 
actually irrelevant, for by the time they are presented you 
will have completed a journey of discovery through time 
well worth the effort. It does not take long to read through 
“Beyond Extinction.” It might take a bit longer going back 
to read again certain sections. This is the third book by 
Wolfgang Grulke on my bookshelves and each one seems 
to get better. This just might be the best $60 you will ever 
spend (or even the fancy boxed $130 set). Bob Janowsky of 
MDM Books told me he sold 50 copies at the COA Captiva 
Convention. Seems almost 25% of the attendees already 
knew this would be a quality book. 


Thomas Eichhorst 
thomas@nerite.com 
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A GUIDE TO SOUTHEAST FLORIDA BLACKWATER DIVING 


ANNIELLO « SUSAN MEARS 


Blackwater diving is mentioned by Charles 
Rawlings in his article, “A molluscan adventure in Bali,” on 
page 26. This gorgeous little book by Linda Ianniello and 
Susan Mears will bring blackwater diving to your easy chair 
to marvel at the unbelievable images and wonder what sane 
person goes three to five miles off shore at night, drops a 
weighted line off of a buoy with lights to attract whatever, 
and then hangs suspended next to said light at maybe 45 
feet down with a camera. The image that comes to mind 
is bait, but this 1s what the authors of this book routinely do 
off the east coast of Florida. In water over 500 feet deep, 
in the middle of the night, they venture forth about three 
times a week, and while trying to maintain contact with a 
drifting buoy and hoping the boat will be there when they 
surface, they fill their time photographing whatever is drawn 
to the light. Most of the creatures attracted to the light are 
less than an inch in size (often much less) and are typically 
larval forms of larger creatures. They migrate every night 
from the depths to shallower waters to feed. The divers 
must then concentrate on minute organisms that appear 
out of the darkness and can then disappear in the blink of 
an eye when hit with camera lights and somehow manage 
to snap images of use to science as well as of interest to 
the non-scientist. The resulting images are neon bright 
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Blackwater 
Creatures 


A Guide to Southeast 
Florida Blackwater 
Diving 


by 

Linda lIanniello & Susan 
Mears 

2019, ISBN: 978-1-54395- 


752-5, printed in U.S.A., 170 
pages, 220+ images, 8.5 x 8.5 
inch softcover, $39.95 


available at: http://www. 

mdmshellbooks.com and 

directly from the authors at: 

https://blackwatercreatures. 
com/ 


fish, mollusks, crustaceans, tube worm larva, and assorted 
zooplankton upon a black background. These are ‘other 
worldly’ creatures not normally encountered or, for that 
matter, noticed at sea. 

The book has plenty of explanatory text to accompany 
the images and a very useful index when you want to show 
the photo of the miniature lionfish or nautilus to a friend. 
The book is provided as a reference for identification for 
others interested in blackwater diving, but those of us who 
do not want to dangle down in the dark can certainly enjoy 
the fruit of the authors’ labor. 

Linda Ianniello gave a slide presentation and talk 
at the Captiva COA Convention. Seeing these images on 
screen was captivating and I literally bought my copy of this 
book during the next break. Like the previous book review, 
this was money well spent. I have some of the mollusks 
pictured in my collection, but the small dry shell compared 
with these images 1s like a 1950s black and white TV image 
compared to a modern HD large screen TV. This book 
deserves a book on any collector’s bookshelf. 


Thomas Eichhorst 
thomas@nerite.com 
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Viana: The Cuban 
Landshells Queen 


Adrian Gonzalez-Guillén (adrian. 
polymita@gmail.com) 


MDM Books, Wellington, Florida 


ISBN: 978-0-9847140-7-0, Hardcover, 
8.25 x 11 inches, approx. $70, 165 
pages, illustrated throughout with 

full-page color plates, maps, & 
historical photos of earlier workers, 
available at: MDM Books at http:// 
www.mdmshellbooks.com/ 


This is a specialized shell book concerned 
with the landsnail genus, Viana (H. Adams & 
A. Adams, 1856), family Helicinidae, totaling 
one or three species or five subspecies, endemic 
to Cuba. There is a lot to this book and to prove 
the author’s contention that there are three Viana 
species, he takes the reader through a complete and 
complex history of Cuban malacology as well as 
Helicinidae and Viana research. On the face of it, 
this history is of interest only to a specialized few 
landsnail collectors, but the author’s coverage is 
quite thorough and the reader will find fascinating 
tales of many well known American as well as 
Cuban malacologists. Names like Pilsbry, Clench, and de 
la Torre (plus many, many others) are central to this story 
and the author gives plenty of credit (and some humorous 
anecdotes) to these malacology pioneers as they climb rock 
cliffs braving stinging nettles and assorted insects to provide 
museum collections that are still of use to science today. 

The book is lavishly illustrated with maps, historical 
photos, and color images of many different living Cuban 
landsnails as well as a plethora of Viana images - every 


landshells 
2>_ 
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THE CUBAN LANDSHELLS 
QUEEN 


Acris Creme? = Cruel 


possible color and sculptural variation. Chapters include 
the biology, the ecology, and importantly, the taxonomy 
of Viana, proving in the end there are three species: Viana 
regina (Morelet, 1849), Viana laevigata Pfeiffer, 1865, and 
Viana subunguiculata (Poey, 1859). Also included is the 
most complete description of the range of this genus ever 
provided, plus an appendix of Spanish to English translations 
for place names encountered on Viana labels, and an 
extensive bibliography. 

Adrian Gonzalez- 
Guillén is the author of 
three previous books 
on Cuban _landsnails. 
His expertise and field 
knowledge are second 
to none. If you collect 
landsnails, you will want 
this book. 


Thomas Eichhorst 
thomas@nerite.com 
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A molluscan adventure in Bali 


Charles E. Rawlings 


The night was almost pitch black with only a sliver 
of a moon showing and the vast Milky Way stretching from 
horizon to horizon. I was staying in Tulamben, Bali, and 
had been recruited to make the first blackwater dive and 
help teach my dive master Edi from Villa Markisa. I have 
made at least 100 blackwater dives so I accepted and was 
eager to see what the lights attracted. For those of you who 
are unfamiliar with blackwater diving the concept is easy. 
Go several miles offshore in water deeper than 1000 feet, 
place one to several lights at depths ranging from 30 to 60 
feet, wait a short amount of time for the lights to attract all 
types of pelagic life and zooplankton, backroll in and start 
taking photographs. Yes, this 1s done at night; yes, there is 
no bottom or point of reference except for the lights; and yes, 
the boat needs to keep constant track of the divers. Sounds 
easy-right? 

This particular night we attached a 25-pound weight 
onto a set of lights positioned at 30, 45, and 60 feet deep. 
Stay with the lights and stay with the boat. Stay with the 
lights and monitor your depth with them being your point 
of reference. Sounds easy-right? That night, however, the 
wind was howling and so was pushing the boat along at about 
2 to 3 knots. The string of lights were almost horizontal 
with the 60 foot light at about 25 feet. The only way to 
stay with the lights was to hold on and be dragged with the 
boat. We tried for about 30 minutes and gave up on any type 
of photography. We saw interesting subjects but they were 
whipping by so fast that focusing was impossible. There 
must be a better way, and there was. 

The next night Edi and I backrolled into the black 
ocean but with a much different set-up. The resort had 
procured a very large buoy to which we attached the lights 
and a heavier weight. The lights hung straight down at their 
proper depths of 30, 45, and 60 feet. The wind was just as 
strong, but the buoy had much less cross-section and was 
thus almost stationary in the water, even in the face of the 
howling wind. The buoy wasn’t attached to the boat, but 
we were easily able to maintain contact with the buoy. As a 
result, I was able to focus on multiple interesting creatures. 
Two photographs accompany this article. One is of a small 
pelagic squid, about 4 inches in length, and the other is of 
mating sea angels, a type of pelagic gastropod; these were 
each about the size of a peanut. I was able to photograph 
other animals, the most interesting of which was a translucent 
shrimp riding on a small jellyfish the size of a thimble. 

Now, back to Bali. Bali is an island in the main 
archipelago of Indonesia and is about a 15 hour flight via 
Hong Kong from Los Angeles. It 1s an island paradise 


with lush rice paddies, active volcanos, brilliant rainforests, 


azure seas, and incredible diving. It is an island known 
for its healing properties as well as some of the friendliest 
people in the world. The culture is mainly Hindu with some 
Christianity and Buddhism scattered around. Any cultural 
differences, however, are negated by the overwhelming 
friendliness and positivity of the Balinese. I visited a sacred 
temple, Tanah Lot, on one of my last days as part of a sunrise 
ritual. The feeling evoked by the sun rising over Tanah Lot is 
one for the ages. I also stayed in Ubud for several days to do 
a session with a Balinese shaman and to shop for antiquities. 
I ended up sending back an antique Balinese door and a 21 
foot wooden table made from a single piece of teak, but what 
about diving you ask? 

Bali has a vast array of dive sites ranging from 
Manta cleaning stations and Mola mola congregations to 
volcanic sand muck diving. I chose Tulamben with its black 
volcanic sand muck dive sites. Tulamben is not only famous 
for its world-class shipwreck, the USS Liberty, but is also 
known for its world-class muck diving with an emphasis 
on molluscan species. True to form, the muck diving at 
Tulamben did not disappoint and lived up to its reputation. 
Divers and underwater photographers travel the world over 
to see and photograph various rare creatures. Tulamben 
attracts these divers and photographers based on two main 
types of creatures: rare nudibranchs and rare octopi, both of 
which are mollusks. 

I journeyed to Tulamben specifically to photograph 
several very rare nudibranchs and as many octopus species 
as possible. I was delightfully successful in both as the 
accompanying photos suggest. Now Tulamben has many 
other species of both gastropods and bivalves, but these 
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On our second night’s blackwater dive I was finally able 
to catch some interesting creatures like this small pelagic 
squid, about 4 inches in length. 


are typically the average Indo-Pacific natives. Of course, 
I still couldn’t resist taking several abstract, artistic shots of 
the multitude of Tridacnas, Spondylus, cowries, and small 
species that I encountered. Moreover, on this trip, Tulamben 
rewarded me with a number of ovulids and spindle cowries 
in their soft coral habitats. This time of year, these species 
are typically in deeper water (70 to 90 feet) and in current. 
The photos here were a bit challenging due to the current 
and the depth. I typically do 4 dives a day including a night 
dive, and usually each dive is dedicated to finding one type 
of mollusk. As an example, a nudibranch named Sean the 
Sheep, was on my to find list. 

One of the holy grails of nudibranch photography 
is named Sean the Sheep, named for its resemblance to a 


A blackwater dive is always an adventure and seldom do 
you get a better opportunity than photogrphing two sea 
angels mating. 


certain cartoon character in claymatronics. What they do 
not explain is that Sean the Sheep is a very rare nudibranch 
that ingests only a certain type of algae, on a certain type of 
macroalgae, in only a few dives sites in Tulamben; and, oh 
yes, Sean the Sheep is smaller than a grain of rice! So, Edi 
and I set out to find Sean the Sheep on a cloudless, warm 
day; perfect for diving. We backrolled off the boat and hit 
the bottom at about 40 to 50 feet searching each piece of 
macroalgae known to harbor this nudibranch. After about 
10 minutes, Eureka! We find Sean the Sheep, also known 
as Costasiella kuroshimae, and then the fun began. The tide 
changed. As aresult, the current began to move at about | to 
2 knots making focusing almost impossible. Along with the 
current, the light vanished and the visibility went from 50 
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Sean the Sheep, also known as Costasiella kuroshimae Ichikawa, 1993, is undoubtedly one 
of the more elusive and difficult to find, much less photograph, nudibranchs in the world. 
Keep in mind, this gastropod is only 3mm, about the width of a grain of rice before it is 
cooked! Its small size coupled with its green coloration on a green algae environment (it 
lives on green algae, eats green algae, and has green algae embedded throughout its body) 
make this a real coup of underwater photography. The ‘real’ Sean the Sheep namesake 
is to the right. 
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feet to about 3 feet. All of the suspended matter in the water 
formed a cloud over us. The current pushed and pulled; the 
day turned to night. After about 68 attempts I finally took 
a photograph I could live with, thus Sean the Sheep as seen 
in this article. The green matter is algae cells in the animal 
used for energy production. This specimen stretched out at 
3mm. Luckily, I captured his face! 

As another Holy Grail quest, the doughnut 
nudibranch, Doto greenamyeri; another species discovered, 
identified, and essentially restricted to Tulamben. In fact, it is 
restricted to one dive site in Tulamben, Big Tree, in this case 
between 80 and 90 feet in a very specific stinging gorgonian. 
Generally, the volcanic black sand muck sites of Tulamben 
are not flat as commonly imagined but characterized by large 
sand ridges perpendicular to the shore extending into at least 
150 feet of water downslope. The day we were searching 
for the Doto (that is what everyone calls it in Tulamben) 
we were diving Big Tree, but we followed the wrong ridge 
crest. We reached 90 feet in the middle of the white stinging 
gorgonians but no Dotos. Finally, Edi swam to the next 
ridge and there, he found one in the stinging nematocysts. 
I followed, having about 6 minutes on my computer before 
decompression. Well, might as well get some photos. I was 
able to capture several images of the Doto, but still ended up 
in decompression mode. We would return to that ridge top 
later in the week. The photos in this article are from my first 
attempt. 

Last day, last dive, last 1000 psi of air: so what 
do I find, a rare long-arm octopus and the long-searched- 
for Pikachu nudibranch. Plus, my favorite moray eel, a 
color-form of the male blue ribbon eel (Rhinomuraena 
quaesita)*; plus, the dive site is at least thigh high in silty, 
brown, muddy, gross detritus. Where to start? The eels, 
in a somewhat rocky lair, the shots were classic and primal 
but not molluscan, so not for this article. Next, the long 
arm octopus. Let’s do this one in an artistic manner-head- 
on, portrait style, plus black and white. The octopus was 
curious and played with my camera until it became bored. 
The photos in this article capture its playfulness. Finally, 
the Pikachu nudibranch, scientifically known as Thecacera 
pacifica, was about 30 feet down the slope slowly crawling 
over the muddy substrate. As we slowly made our way down 
the slope so as not to stir up the silty mud, we came across a 
zone where there were multiple Pikachus. We chose several 
to photograph and the photo in this article is the result. It 
really does look like a Pikachu doesn’t it? 


*The blue ribbon eel is a protandric hermaphrodite, that is they are 
all born male but change into females as they age (like common 
clownfish (genus Amphiprion) and the more familiar common 
slipper shell, Crepidula fornicata (Linnaeus, 1758). The blue 
ribbon eel, however, adds a bit of embellishment to this condition. 
When born, the ribbon eel (again, they are all male) is solid black. 
As it grows it adds a yellow longitudinal stripe, a black and 
yellow eel; then the black changes to blue and you have the most 
commonly encountered male form, a blue and yellow eel. The 
blue fades with age and when the eel is solid yellow, it is female. 
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Above: Doto greenamyeri Shipman & Gosliner, 2015, gets 
to about a maximum size of 15mm. 


Below: Thecacera pacifica Bergh, 1883, the Pikachu 
nudibranch does look like that Pokémon character. 
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Left top: The long arm octopus, Adopus sp., was willing 
to stay around and watch me as long as I was willing to 
take its photographs. 


Left bottom: The same long arm octopus looking at us 
head on. It remained unthreatened and curious the 
entire time. 


Octopus rubescens Berry, 1953, the East Pacific red 
octopus or ruby octopus, is considered one of the most 
intelligent of the octopuses and this one certainly showed 
it in its curiosity and boldness. 


These bright colors belong to Spondylus varius G.B. Sow- 
erby I, 1827, one of the largest of the genus at up to 20cm. 
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Eubranchus mandapamensis Rao, 1968 has a range that 


extends from Indonesia to India and Thailand. 
Not all of the mollusks were in the ocean. Here is a fine 


example of Amphidromus perversus interruptus Miller, 
1774. 


Bistolida stolida (Linnaeus, 1758) has a handsome shell of A close up of 7ridacna maxima Roding, 1798, sometimes 
beige with a large orange brown blotch, but it really does called the small giant clam as it seldom exceeds 7 inches. 
not compare to the living animal. 
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Above: Lima vulgaris (Link, 1807), the common file shell. 
Although typically attached to rocks, unattached speci- 
mens can swim quite effectively. 


Below: While not as colorful as some, Melibe viridis 
(Kelaart, 1858) has an interesting appearance. 


Above: Chromodoris collingwoodi Rudman, 1987, or 
Collingwood’s chromodoris with its bright colors. 


Below: Engina spica Melvill & Standen, 1895, with its 
intricately patterned shell. 
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Pomacea canaliculata (Lamarck, 1819), the golden apple snail 
was once native to South America but has since been introduced 
into freshwater systems worldwide. 


I cannot write an article about Bali diving, 
especially around Tulamben, without mentioning 
diving on the shipwreck, the USS Liberty. The USS 
Liberty was a United States cargo ship, torpedoed 
by the Japanese submarine I-166 in January 1942, 
and subsequently beached on the sand in Tulamben, 
Bali. In 1963, the eruption of Mt. Agung, moved 
the wreck off the beach into the adjacent water. The 
USS Liberty is the most famous dive site in Bali, and 
is a world-class shipwreck dive in and of itself. After 
over 50 years 1n the water, the wreck 1s overgrown 
with marine growth, and molluscan life abounds. 
On the wreck are literally hundreds of Tridacna 
clams ranging in size from | inch to the largest I 
found at about 5 feet in length. Spondylus abound in 
and around the holds and most of them were the size 
of dinner plates. Along with the bivalves come the 
murexes. I found the largest Chicoreous ramosus 
on the wreck that I had ever seen, more than a foot 
in length; it was ancient, however, with all its spines 
eroded smooth. As can be imagined, all of the 
usual Indo-Pacific species were present, including 
multiple map cowries. The photos of the 7ridacna, 
Spondylus, and cowries were all taken on the wreck 
of the USS Liberty, in depths ranging from 30 to 60 
feet. As a diver and shipwreck enthusiast, the USS 
Liberty 1s indeed world-class. 

Finally a word of warning. While Bali is 
considered a veritable paradise and conservation 
measures are enforced, including a “no take” rule 
for shells, the environmental degradation of the 
reef and the marine environment is evident. A fair 
percentage of the hard corals are bleached and many 
of the soft coral bushes are blighted or absent. I 
was told that periodic episodes of warm water can 
and do decimate the nudibranch and cephalopod 
populations. Last year only two octopuses were 
seen and almost no ovulids could be found. What 
struck me most was the lack of tiger cowries. Any 
other dive site in the Pacific would yield at least two 
and maybe even a dozen tiger cowries. I did not 
see a single tiger cowrie. Is it over collecting or 
environmental? That I cannot answer, but I can say 
with certainty that our reefs and our oceans are under 


attack by man-made opponents. The most recent estimate 


them! 


Tulamben sunrise. 


was that coral reefs would disappear by 2050. Looking at 
the state of the reefs and the molluscan population in Balt, 
a highly protected environment, I would set that date much 
sooner if nothing is done to stop the destruction. Thus, go 
take action, donate, advocate, and call your representatives. 
You are the population who know mollusks - go help save 


Charles E. Rawlings, MD, JD 
426 Old Salem Road 
Winston Salem, NC 27101 
www.charlesrawlings.com 
www.livingmollusks.com 
336-725-644 
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COA Captiva Island Convention 2019 


Thomas Eichhorst (photos by John Jacobs) 


Duh OAR 


Na Pre- Convention Field Trips 


June 17618 
Programs June 19 - 21 
Kelle Covington (left) and Tammy Everts (right) greeted me at the raffle table as I Rs ica eh ones 
entered the main event area for the first time. 


(Left): Some of the raffle prizes included this color set of 
Equichlamys bifrons (Lamarck, 1819) (the aptly named 
queen scallop) with the common purple on white forms 
and the very uncommon yellow and orange forms. 


(Below): Did someone mention R. Tucker Abbott? Well 
how about a set of books by Abbott as a raffle prize? 
Hard to beat as a newcomer special. 
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If you want the Snail Parade to succeed, get the right 
people to run it, folks like (left to right): Sharlene Totten, 
Carolyn Petrikin, and Mary Ellen Akers . 


Attendees at the Snail Parade and other events were 
R. Tucker Abbott’s son Robert and daughter Cynthia. It 
certainly looks like they enjoyed this event. 


Silent auction with some very attentive bidders, from 
left to right: Carol Lyons, your author Tom Eichhorst 
(maroon shirt), Bill Lyons, José Leal, and Russell Renka. 
Everyone looks pretty serious. We were having a good 
time, right? Right? 
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This year’s convention was a bit different as we 
gathered in the hot and humid June Florida weather in a 
gated vacation spot on Captiva Island. The rooms were 
spacious, equipped with kitchens, and tended by some of the 
most attentive and friendly staff imaginable. It was never 
more than a short walk or a bit longer ride to the events in 
separate buildings, but the events, whether auctions, dinners, 
or presentations, were all certainly worth a bit of fresh air 
and sunshine. 

This year’s gathering was themed by chairperson 
Anne Joffe around R. Tucker Abbott and a celebration of 
his 100th birthday. This theme was pervasive throughout 
the convention from the initial poster artwork to our final 
banquet with memories of Tucker and his contributions 
to conchology. This last event was attended by Tucker’s 
son Robert and his daughter Cynthia and husband Kevin 
Sullivan. Until that evening I am not sure they realized 
just how large an impact their father had on conchology, 
especially American conchology. 

As she did with Greg Curry’s COA convention in 
Key West, Anne relied on the North Carolina Shell Club 
for volunteer support - in this case the support of some 40 
members as well as the volunteer support from the Sanibel- 
Captiva Shell Club. Like a duck paddling in swift water, 
there were undoubtedly panic moments and lots of scurrying 
under the surface or behind the scenes to make everything 
work, but as far as COA attendees were concerned, it all 
went perfectly. Kudos to Anne and the hardworking folks 
from Sanibel-Captiva and North Carolina. They know how 
to throw a great celebration and it showed this last June. 

One of the first events was a “Snail Parade.” This 
was not something I was familiar with, but I have to admit 
the displays were really impressive and it was quite popular 
judging from the lines of people. The display room was 
jam-packed with snail related items, all fitting (more or 
less) within guidelines based upon Tucker Abbott’s name. 
People literally lined up to view the numerous displays of 
fascinating and artful snail figurines and sculptures. 

As she has before, Carole Marshall proved her 
expertise in selecting a varied and interesting gamut of 
speakers and presentations. I attended each one and 
enjoyed each one. Some were technical and some light and 
humorous, but they were all interesting and educational. As 
a bit of a litmus test, I sat next to a non-sheller through most 
of the presentations; she really enjoyed them and is planning 
on attending next year’s event in Melbourne, Florida. 

Interspersed throughout the daily presentations were 
the silent auctions, with some unbelievably nice material. 
It was held in a huge room with lots of tables and lots and 
lots of shells and shell material. Thankfully, this wasn’t my 
first rodeo, er, COA convention, and I was mostly able to let 
others jump in and bid up the wonderful items on display. I 
got away relatively inexpensively. 
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A silent auction offering of Spondylus leucacantha 
Broderip, 1833 that garnered some serious bids. 


John Timmerman (left) who produced the gorgeous 
color catalog for the oral auction, and Gary Schmelz 
(right) who twice served as Board President for the 
Bailey-Matthews Shell Mueum were each awarded this 
year’s Neptunea. 
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Randy Allamand and Dick Ott manning Randy’s table of 
worldwide shells at the bourse. It looks like it might be 
the evening when things slow down, but there appear to 
be plenty of specimen shells to choose from. 
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A couple generations getting ready for the bourse. From 
left to right: Tamara Joffe, Anne Joffe, and David Joffe. 
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More than one convention goer was seen sporting a cap 
from Doc Ford’s Rum Bar & Grill. 


Banquet attendees Cheryl and John Jacobs take a well 
deserved break from the silent auction planning and 
execution. John also took all of the photos for this article, 
except this one, which is anonymous. 
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Some of the Weiss material at the oral auction. The 
donations of Frederic Weiss and Walter Paine have 
certainly helped COA’s recent auction efforts. 


Donald Dan has been a dedicated supporter of COA 
longer than most of us have been members. It is always 
nice to see that ever-present smile. 


A 


i 


To close the convention we had Phyllis Gray and Alan 
Gettleman describe what they had planned for the 2020 
COA convention in Melbourne, FI. 
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The oral auction was once again conducted by the 
auctioneering team of Paul Callomon and Hank Chaney. 
They auctioned off almost 110 lots of shell material, some 
from the Walter C. Paine collection and the majority from 
the Frederic Weiss collection. All were superb specimens. 
The pace of bidding, collecting, and then paying for shells 
was rapid and before we knew it the night was over and 
the COA coffers some $30,000 richer. This is important as 
COA presently grants over $25,000 a year for malacological 
research (see 2019 grant listing on page 23 of the June 2019 
issue of American Conchologist). Jann Vendetti, as chair 
(Curator of Mollusks, Natural History Museum of Los 
Angeles County); Fabio Moretzsohn, as voting member 
(Professor, Texas A&M University); John Slapcinsky, as 
voting member (Collections Manager, Invertebrate Zoology, 
Florida Museum); and Norine Yeung, as voting member 
(malacology researcher and instructor, Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop Museum, Hawaii) make up the COA Academic 
Grants Committee; they carefully review all grant request 
submissions and then award funding for what they determine 
are the top grant requests that fit within the COA guidelines. 

There were also several quality dinners, including 
the welcome party (complete with shell shirt contest) and the 
final banquet (not to mention some really nice meals at Doc 
Ford’s - yup, the same Doc Ford as featured in the Randy 
Wayne White novels). The food was plentiful and actually 
rather tasty. Catering an event such as this 1s no easy task, 
but the folks spurred on by Anne Joffe had it covered. The 
Neptunea Award was presented to Gary Schmelz and John 
Timmerman for 2019. Both quite deserving. Of course, the 
evening was also a celebration of R. Tucker Abbott and his 
100th birthday, cake, memories, anecdotes, and all. 

And there you have the recap of Captiva COA 2019. 
There was one final event during the closing weekend - the 
world famous COA bourse. There are usually about 40 
vendors and this year was no exception. Over one hundred 
tables literally piled with shells and related material. My first 
stop at the bourse is always at Juying and Bob Janowsky’s 
MDM Shellbooks. The selection is always up-to-date and 
this year there were some surprisingly superb books on 
the table (see book reviews on pages 22-25 in this issue). 
After a quick purchase to ensure my shopping bag had some 
weight, 1t was time to browse. Each year I try to get my 
initial look at the bourse through the eyes that marveled at 
the first bourse. Crowds of people, bright lights, and tables 
with shells that are certain to include that special one you 
must have. The first bourse is overwhelming, but after a few 
years they become much more an expected pleasant end to 
the convention. 

All that was left was to pack, head home, and enter 
new acquisitions into a database. One more thing, it really is 
time to start thinking about next year’s convention. On 15 to 
21 June, 2020, we will gather again, this time returning for 
the third time to the Florida Space Coast for the Melbourne, 
Florida, COA 2020 (see write up on page 45). Please join 
us - 1t will be well worth your time and effort. 


Thomas E. Eichhorst 
thomas@nerite.com 
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COA auctions: it is all about volunteers 


Donald Dan 
COA convention 
F . participants look forward 
) to the many auctions held 


Our oral auction director Everett Long (on his knees) was obviously most thankful for 


his supporting team. The volunteer auction monitors: 


(front: left to right) - Churry Bennight, Susan O’ Connor, Tony Boldy, Dora Zimmerman. 
(rear: left to right) - Bill Bennight, Dan DeRemer, Harold Brown, Steven Boldy, Paul 


Zimmerman, Diana Yeames. 


Paul Callomon is the auctioneer (our other intrepid 
auctioneer, Hank Chaney, is not shown), Diana Yeames 
is holding 16 gloriously colored Semipallium dianae 
(Crandall, 1979), other monitors left to right: Bill 
Bennight, Susan O’Conner, Dan DeRemer. 


during each convention: the 
numerous silent auctions 
and the main event, the oral 
auction. Some attend to 
pick up that must-have shell, 
others to watch the antics 
of bidders and, in the case 
of the COA oral auctions, 
the antics of auctioneers 
Paul Calomon and Hank 
Chaney. We all have a great 
time and many are afforded 
the opportunity to get that 
special shell. Fun, however 
we all enjoy it, is not the real 
reason for these auctions. 
Basically, our auctions 
raise money to fund our 
very successful academic 
grant program. This is 
especially true of our oral 
auctions, which exclusively 
fund our growing academic 
endowment balance’ of 
which I am in _ charge. 
Without these auctions 
the COA _ organization 
would lose one of its major 
functions. To give you some idea of the importance of the 
auctions, here are the resulting funds for COA from the 
auctions at COA Captiva: 


by 


~> 


2019 COA Captiva oral auction proceeds - $ 30,195 
2019 COA Captiva silent auction proceeds - $14,100 


Because of our member support we have continued 
to not only offer academic grants but to substantially 
increase the amount awarded over the years. The major 
recent single donation of the Frederic Weiss collection 
generated total proceeds of $176,193 after multiple auctions 
over a three year period! On these pages are some of the 
folks who labor behind the scenes to bring COA members 
the best auction experience possible. 


Thank you to all of our volunteers. 


You make COA a success. 
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Auction monitor Tony Boldy staffs the table for pre- John and Cheryl Jacobs have directed the last few 

auction inspection before the oral auction at the COA conventions worth of silent auctions. Here John calls 

Captiva 2019 Convention. time during a silent auction at COA Key West Convention 
2017. 


John and Cheryl Jacobs cataloging shells and packing Maybe discussing silent auction strategy? Left to right: 
them for shipment for a COA silent auction. COA Historian Alan Gettleman, Lee Kremer, Jan 
Kremer, COA President Harry Lee. 


DONALD DAN 

6704 Overlook Drive 

Ft. Myers, FL 33919 

Tel. (239) 481 6704 Mobile (239) 
628 9568 


A nice Conus samiae da Motta, 1982, offered at the COA 
Captiva 2019 silent auction. 


The venue for the show is the Coastline Convention and 


Event Center. This historic building was constructed in 
the late 19" Century for the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. This location is next to the River Walk, Best West- 
ern Hotel, and Railroad Museum. 


Dr. Brady Semmel won the DuPont Trophy, Dean and 
Dottie Weber Environmental Award, Best NC Collec- 
tion, and People’s Choice for his exhibit “Masterpieces 
by Mollusks.” He exhibited over 100 species of self-col- 
lected shells from NC. 
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North Carolina Shell Show 
August 23-25, 2019 


Vicky Wall (photographs by Vicky Wall & Dora Zimmerman) 
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Sheila Nugent won the COA Award for her display, 
“Dr. Ruth Dixon Turner — Harvard’s Lady Wormwood.” 
In a 14-foot display, she displayed many species of wood 
boring mollusks while incorporating the history of Dr. 
Turner’s research, including photos and Dr. Turner’s 
handwritten journals. 


Greg Curry won the Hugh Porter Award for his exhibit 
“Scaphella junonia.” 
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The 2018 NC Shell Show was cancelled due to the 
damage Hurricane Florence inflicted on the Wilmington area 
the end of August into September. For that show the club 
had planned to move from our long-time home at the Cape 
Fear Museum to the Coastline Convention and Event Center 
in downtown Wilmington. Luckily we were able to schedule 
our 2019 shell show at the Convention Center, after extensive 
repairs to the complex, although the date had to be changed 
from September to August. These changes, plus moving 
from a 2-day to a 3-day show, were a great leap of faith for 
the club. Friday morning there were more than a few club 
members on pins and needles, not knowing if we would have 
good attendance after all our changes. Nerves gave way to 
smiles and a huge sigh of relief as the whole weekend was 
a resounding success! Over 1200 people attended the show, 
enjoying 252 feet of scientific and 30 feet of artistic exhibits. 
Judges were Emilio Garcia and Alan Gettleman (scientific) 
and Nancy Timmerman (artistic). With further renovations 
planned for the convention room, we are looking forward 
to having more space in 2020 to accommodate additional 
exhibits. 

Scientific Awards: 

Master’s Award/Bosch Trophy: Gene Everson, “Shells of the 
Eastern Pacific.” 

Conchologists of America Award: Sheila Nugent, “Dr. Ruth 
Dixon Turner, Harvard’s Lady Wormwood.” 

DuPont Trophy: Brady Semmel, “Masterpieces by Mollusks.” 
Alta VanLandingham Award: Vicky Wall, “In My Mind I’m 
Shelling In Carolina.” 

Dean and Dottie Weber Award: Brady Semmel, “Masterpieces 
by Mollusks.” 

Hugh Porter Award: Greg Curry, “Scaphella junonia.” 

Best NC Collection: Brady Semmel, “Masterpieces by Mol- 
lusks.” 

Best Shell of the Show Any Source: Allen Bennett, “Cassis pa- 
tamakanthini.” 

Best Self Collected Shell: Ed Shuller, “Ecphora gardnerae.” 
Best Novice Exhibit: Aiden and Dan Minior, “The Shells of Hi- 
rase” 

Best Fossil Exhibit: Greg Curry, “Scaphella Fossil.” 

Best Small Exhibit: Greg Curry, “Genus Nannamoria Fossil and 
Recent.” 

People’s Choice Award: Brady Semmel, “Masterpieces by Mol- 
lusks.” 

Judge’s Special Award Ribbon: Jeannette Tysor & Ed Shuller, 
“Treasures of a Different Kind.” 

Judge’s Special Award Ribbon: Allen Bennett, “Beautiful Shells 
from 50 Families of Marine Mollusks.” 

Artistic Awards: 

Best Scientific Photography: Jeannette Tysor, “Conus geogra- 
phus.” 

Best Artistic Photography: Sheila Nugent, “Pearly Mussels.” 
Best Arts and Crafts Using Actual Shells: Susan Saunders, “Spe- 
cial Delivery.” 

Best Arts and Crafts Depicting Shells: Toni Boldy, “The Shell 
Collection” (quilt). 
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Best Sailor’s Valentine (modern): Susan Saunders, “Gratitude.” 
Judge’s Special Award Ribbon: Irmgard Cate, “Koi Table.” 


Blue Ribbons by Category: 


Scientific: 
North Carolina Collection: Brady Semmel, “Masterpieces by 
Mollusks.” 


Regional Self-Collected: Jeannette Tysor & Ed Shuller, “Trea- 
sures of a Different Kind.” 


Regional Collection Any Source: Amy Dick, “The Seychelles, 
An Indian Ocean Adventure.” 


Fresh Water Collection: Sheila Nugent, “Aroostook, A North 
Woods Adventure.” 


Land Snails: John Reeves, “Liguus fasciatus of Southern Florida. 
Fossil Mollusks: Greg Curry, “Scaphella Fossil.” 

Specialized Collection: Gene Everson, “Black and White Shells.” 
Single Shell Self Collected: Everett Long, “Nerita peloronta.” 
Single Shell Any Source: Dan Minior, “Amalda parentalis.” 


Family or Genus Collection: Greg Curry, “Genus Nannamoria 
Fossil and Recent.” 


Educational Exhibit: Sheila Nugent, “Dr. Ruth Dixon Turner, 
Harvard’s Lady Wormwood.” 


Mollusk Natural History: Linda and Jim Brunner, “The Aquaria 
of Alta VanLandingham.” 


Scientific Shell Photography: Jeannette Tyson, “Conus geogra- 
phus.” 

Artistic: 

Artistic Shell Photography: Sheila Nugent, “Pearly Mussels.” 


Arts and Crafts Using Actual Shells: Susan Saunders, “Special 
Delivery” and Irmgard Cate, “The Scallop is My Canvas.” 


Arts and Crafts Depicting Shells: Toni Boldy, “The Shell Col- 
lection.” 


Modern Sailor’s Valentines: Susan Saunders, “Gratitude.” 

Arts and Crafts not Created by the Exhibitor: Sheila Nugent, 
“Dan Tribal Masks.” 

Red Ribbons by Category: 

Scientific: 

North Carolina Collection: Vicky Wall, “In My Mind I’m Shell- 
ing In Carolina.” 

Regional Collection Any Source: Greg Curry, “Scaphella juno- 
nia.” 

Single Shell Self Collected: Gene Everson, “Volutoconus coni- 
jformis.” 

Single Shell Any Source: Everett Long, “Panopea bitruncata.” 


Educational Collection: Karlynn Morgan, “Limpets-They’re Not 
All The Same.” 


One Case Wonder: Everett Long, “Cheilea cepacea.” 
Scientific Shell Photography: Vicky Wall, “Nassarius distortus.” 


Arts and Crafts: 


Modern Sailor Valentine: Mary Brackman, “Hatteras Fever.” 


Arts and Crafts Depicting Shells: Peter Brimlow, “Sea Shells of 
Cape Lookout.” 


Arts and Crafts Using Actual Shells: Rose Bunch, “Spring Time.” 
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Gene Everson was awarded the Master’s Trophy and _ Busy day at the exhibits, dealers’ and club tables. 
NC Shell Club Bosch Award for his exhibit “Shells of the 
Eastern Pacific.” 


Dora Zimmerman, Cheryl Manger, and Dana Bunn 
helping children at the crafts table with making shell 
necklaces, painting shells, or coloring shell pictures. 


Club member and Troop Leader Scott Foxx worked with 
local Boy Scouts, helping them to complete their Collec- 
tions Badge. 
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Donald Cate and David Bunn helped at the Shell Give- Troop Leader Allison Gale (left) had shell activities ready 
Away Table. for local Girl Scouts. 
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52nd Keppel Bay Shell 
Show 
13-14 July 2019 


The 52nd Keppel Bay Shell Club Shell Show was 
held Saturday and Sunday, 13-14 July 2019, at the Yeppoon 
Show Grounds, Yeppoon, Australia. This is always a popu- 
lar event and we had a great turnout this year. 
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Kris Woods (left) receives her COA Award from Ena 
Coucom for a display titled “Seven Families” (below). 
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Seashell Searchers of 
Brazoria County Shell 
Show 8 


a) c 


3-4 May 2019 


Dave and Linda Green won the COA Award for their 
display of “Haliotidae: those colorful and beautiful 
abalone.” The exhibit had 20 cases in over 40 feet of 
space showing beautiful specimens of worldwide abalone 
along with pictures of live animals and scientific facts of 
their natural history and taxonomy. Dave and Linda 
also won the first ever, Wayne Humbird Memorial Tro- 
phy. Way to go Texas! 


In memoriam: 


André Delsaerdt (p. 47) 
Rick Bates (p. 47) 


Mavis Frazer (p. 48) 
Kenneth P. Hotopp (p. 48) 
Nancy Marini (p. 49) 
Freida White (p. 49) 
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Sarasota Shell Club 
Shell Show 
8-10 Feb 2019 


The Sarasota Shell Club Shell Show was held at the 
Sarasota Fair Grounds in the Potter Building, 2850 Ring- 
ling Blvd, Sarasota, Florida, 8-10 February 2019. While 
most shell shows are one or two day events, the Sarasota 
show seems to pack them in for all three days. Vicky Walls 
won the COA Award with her presentation, “A Shell Collec- 
tor’s Journey with the Best Shell Book Ever Written.” Her 
display involved 5 cases and 14 feet. The best shell col- 
lecting book ever written (on this side of the pond) 1s, of 
course, R. Tucker Abbott’s “Seashells of the World.” Both 
this book and his “American Seashells,” are great to keep in 
stock for the occasional young shell collector. The books are 
inexpensive and as Vicky indicated with her experiences, 
perfect gifts for young shellers and shellers-to-be. 


Vicky Walls won _ the 
COA Award for her pre- 
sentation, “A Shell Col- 
lector’s Journey with 
the Best Shell Book Ever 
Written.” This display 
had to have resonated 
with a number of shell 
collectors as I know 
many of us also revere 
the Abbott book and 
believe it perfect as an 
introduction to conchol- 


ogy. 
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Jersey Cape Shell Club 
Shell Show 


The Jersey Cape Shell Club Shell Show is another 
three day event, but sadly this may be the last year for this 
club adventure. It takes a lot of work to put on a shell show 
and sometimes the personnel are just not available. This 
also seems to be the case with the Philadelphia Shell Club. 
In any case, we have a couple of well known COA person- 
ages as winners here. Vicky Walls won the COA Award for 
the display described to the left and Karlynn Morgan won 
the Walter Sage Memorial Award for best scientific exhibit. 


=a mot, = le 
Vicky Walls with second COA Award for “A Shell Col- 
lector’s Journey with the Best Shell Book Ever Written.” 


Karlynn Morgan with her Walter Sage Memorial Award 


for the best scientific exhibit. Her display was titled, 
“Limpets — They’re Not All The Same.” 
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COA 2020 returns to the Florida Space ii 


Alan Gettleman 


Celebrate the return of human 
space flight and COA to the Florida 
Space Coast at the “Return to the Fu- 
ture” convention, June 15-21, 2020. 
The location is the Hilton Melbourne, 
200 Rialto Place, Melbourne, Florida. 
The venue is adjacent to the Orlando 
MELBOURNE International Airport 
[MLB] with complimentary free ho- 
tel shuttle. NOTE: This is NOT the 
ORLANDO International Airport 
[MCO] which is sixty-one miles 
away. 

Registration forms and hotel 
registration begin December | and in- 
formation will be available on the COA website https://con- 
chologistsofamerica.org/ Remember to use the COA web- 
site as the location for the latest information on COA 2020. 
The registration packet will also be in the December edition 
of American Conchologist. 

Major attractions in the area include the Kennedy 
Space Center and the Cape Canaveral cruise port. After the 
last Space Shuttle flight and the last COA here in July 2011, 
we anticipate human space flight will return in early 2020. 
The Port of Cape Canaveral, about 40 minutes from the ho- 
tel, is now one of the largest cruise port terminals in the State 
of Florida. You could easily combine your COA convention 
with a relaxing and wonderful pre or post event cruise. 

The Melbourne Hilton is a perfect venue for the 
convention. COA is the only scheduled event for the hotel 
during this time period and all 238 rooms and suites will be 
available for COA members and guests. All COA conven- 
tion events will be co-located together on the first floor of the 
hotel and all events are inside the hotel, no need to venture 
out in the Florida summer heat or rain. 

Parking 1s abundant on site and 1s free, as well as 
free internet in the hotel. The hotel has a gym, outdoor pool, 
spa, and lighted tennis and basketball courts. There 1s also a 
Starbucks on site and the hotel has the excellent Rustic res- 
taurant. Best of all, at the Hilton, is a “Return to the Future” 
price of just $125.00 plus 12% tax per night for two persons 
in a standard room, which comes with in-room ‘computer 
size’ safe, refrigerators, coffee makers, free wi-fi, and ex- 
tended TV channels. When is the last time the COA had a 
hotel at that price? Junior Suites are $145.00 plus 12% tax 
per night. 

The Hilton offers an upgrade for an additional 
charge, which will be detailed later, which includes conti- 
nental breakfast, evening reception and rooms with micro- 


The Hilton offers free shuttles to areas within five 


waves. 
miles of the hotel. The hotel is about 5.3 miles from public 
beaches on the Atlantic Ocean. For Bourse dealers the dis- 
tance from your vehicle to the inside of the Bourse room is 
no more than about 35’ of level surface, with no ramps, load- 
ing docks or obstructions. 

The convention will kick off with programs begin- 
ning at 1 p.m. on Wednesday, June 17". That evening, the 
Welcome Party has a space theme, so come dressed as your 
favorite astronaut, space character, or alien. Prizes will be 
given for the best representations. Also, we hope to have a 
unique outer space event. 

Field trips will include the Kennedy Space Center. 
If you have not been to the Florida Space Coast for several 
years, you are in for a surprise. They are celebrating the 50" 
anniversary of man landing on the moon with a special new 
exhibit. All the Apollo and Space Shuttle launchpad struc- 
tures are gone and replaced with new structures for the new 
generation of spacecraft designed for return to the moon and 
future exploration of Mars. 
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We also plan to have trips 
to Harbor Branch Oceanogra- 
phy Institute at Florida Atlantic 
University, north of Fort Pierce, 
Florida. It has research facilities 
for both oceanographic, as well 
as the Indian River Lagoon, the 
second largest estuary on the east 
coast of the U.S. 

Many free public beaches 
Perhaps the best arrival at a COA convention ever! are in the area including the site 

of the first official landing by Eu- 

ropeans on the North American continent, where Juan Ponce 
de Leon (1474-1521), the European explorer who discov- 
ered Florida (and gave the state its name), initially set foot 
on North America. 

Melbourne, Florida, was named by U.S. News 
& World Report as the “best place in the U.S. to live by a 
beach” in March 2019. The population was about 76,000 in 
2010 — enough to support nice restaurants and other ameni- 
ties, but small enough to be comfortable and never crowded. 
There are many great restaurants and things to do and if you 
have time, you can even drive a military tank (really!). For 
those who remember the 1960s, Jim Morrison of The Doors 
was born in Melbourne. 

COA 2020 needs your help. For several years 
COA has benefitted from legacy donations such as the Wal- 
ter Paine and the Frederic Weiss collections. Their shells 
have supplied several oral and silent auctions over the past 
three years, however, except for a couple of shells, those 
collections have been sold. We are particularly in need of 
extraordinary examples of shells which we can use for the 
oral auction. Once again, we ask our friends and members 
to help. Donors should contact Dave Green, Oral Auction 
Chair at dgreen2@entouch.net or John and Cheryl Jacobs, 
Silent Auction Chairs at Johncheryl@earthlink.net 


A launch at the new facilities at Cape Canaveral. Key information: For latest COA 2020 information visit 
https://conchologistsofamerica.org/ 


For general hotel information (remember booking starts Dec 
Ist, with the code for COA members to get back to the future 
convention pricing): www.hiltonmelbourne.com 


So, from the Florida Space Coast, to the outer reaches of the 
farthest galaxy, we invite you to attend COA’s Back to the 
Future 20/20 for a look back on our past, as well as, looking 


ill forward to a bright future, June 15-21, 2020. 
= —_ aontihinrentll 


(left): Melbourne, Florida beach — a public beach just 


en 
made for a nice morning or evening stroll. 
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André Delsaerdt 
passed away peacefully in | 
ahospital in Belgium, after § 
a short disease. André felt 
unwell for some weeks 
and once in the hospital, 
his liver was found with a 
advanced cancer. 

André was an 
icon in the Koninklijke 
Belgische Vereniging voor 
conchyliologie vzw. He 
was president of this association of many years, especially 
in what we can now call the “golden years” of our hobby: the 
1980-2000 period. His presidential task was marked by a 
great tolerance of the many dividing parties 1n our activities. 
Science versus collecting, buyers versus non-buyers, and the 
like. He brought peace among all of us and his enthusiasm 
for conchological matters inspired others. 

A little history for the international public: Belgium 
has two major shell groups: one for each of the two most 
important language groups. The Flemish part has the 
Koninklijke Belgische Vereniging voor Conchyliologie, 
the French speaking part has La Société Royale Belge de 
Malacologie. The Flemish organization has the journal 
Gloria Maris, and a sub-branch in Oostende has the journal 
Neptunea. The French speaking organization has the journal 
Apex (replaced in 1999 by Novapex). All journals are 
important and have served as a medium for the publication 
of many hundreds of newly discovered species. In my young 
years, I assisted every month at one meeting on Sunday 
morning in Antwerp - the Flemish club, and at two meetings 
on Saturday afternoon in Brussels of the French speaking 
club. I was even vice-president of the Brussels club for eight 
years. 
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André Delsaerdt 


In the golden years the Flemish club got an attendance 
of between 100 and 150 conchologists every month. 
About one third or sometimes even half of the participants 
came from the Netherlands, the northern neighbors of the 
Belgians, speaking the same language as the Flemish people, 
inhabiting the northern part of the country: Dutch. 

In Brussels, meetings were more moderate: between 
30 and 50 members usually, and while a very friendly 
style was also maintained, the tendency was a little more 
“serious,” and shells were really studied during meetings, 
all members bringing material on a given subject, and under 
the guidance of an “expert” who prepared the subject in 
detail. We all learned a lot. Usually, in Brussels, meetings 
ended with a drink in the house of “Alphonse Thielemans,” 
who maintained a little private “museum,” in his apartment, 
and they finished in one of the - at that time - numerous 
affordable restaurants in the heart of Brussels. 

Both clubs co-existed peacefully and are part of the 
Belgian culture: the organizations both received the title of 
“Royal,” which is an official recognition by the country for 
their achievements. 

André Delsaerdt one day, in early 1991, asked me 
if we should not have an international shell show, similar 
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to the one in Lutry, Switzerland. I promptly told him yes 
and offered to help him organize that endeavor. He and his 
people from the Antwerp club would do the practical affairs 
such as the hiring of space, setting up the tables, and the 
other operational details involved with big shell show. I 
spent one afternoon on the phone in the presence of André 
and Philippe Martin, the latter an active member in the 
Brussels club. To my great satisfaction and pleasure, dozens 
of my international friends and shell relations all answered 
“present” and by the evening we had over 50 participants 
lined up for the show. Many more followed and today the 
Antwerp Shell Show is still the major event on the globe, 
with, last year, more than 400 meters of exhibition tables. 

Later in life André was active in the Solomon Islands, 
helping the poorest on the planet. He took the opportunity to 
explore some of the areas for land snails and produced three 
magnificent books on the subject. 

As Nathal Severijns, the present president of the 
Antwerp club wrote me in a sad email, “With André, our 
organization lost one of the most important figures of the 
past decades.” 


Guido Poppe 
guido@conchology.be 


Rick Bates, 1950-2019 of Cleveland, OH, passed 
away on July 12", 2019. Rick was the last president of the 
Cleveland Shell Club. The club was vibrant and influential 
in the 1970s and 80s but unfortunately, like many clubs, it 
disbanded as membership dwindled. 

More important to me is the role Rick played in 
getting me involved in the hobby. After about 40 years of 
loving shells, I finally took it upon myself to find others in 
my area who shared my interest. Imagine my surprise to 
find a shell club in Cleveland, OH, and a member (Rick) 
who lived in my suburb! He passed his knowledge on to me, 
helped me get more connected to the shell community and 
nurtured my interest in the hobby. In the process we became 
good “shell” friends, making trips to local areas to seek 
freshwater and land mollusks, all we have in Ohio. These 
trips and time together increased our friendship. 

Rick was a quiet and modest man, never one to talk 
about himself. Finding out that Rick could play guitar quite 
well, my wife, Deb and I badgered him into singing at our 
wedding. Rick shined and became the talk of our friends, 
especially our poker buddies. 

Rick was a snappy dresser; crisp jeans and a sport 
shirt while wading in a muddy creek! He wasn’t such a great 
poker player. It’s OK to raise when you’re holding a royal 
flush, but what he lacked in poker skills he made up for by 
being a good and loyal friend! 

Rest in peace my friend. I like to think you’re on a 
sandbar full of those infuriating pectens that you so enjoyed. 
Godspeed, Rickster! Meet you on the beach. “Later!” 


David Kamms 
dek6 10@wowway.com 
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Mavis Frazer (1924-2018) 
was born in Snyder, Texas, and 
moved with her family San 
Antonio, Texas, in 1929, settling 
in Alamo Heights, then moved to 
Kerrville, to live with her uncle 
and grandmother. Returning to 
San Antonio, she began school 
at Woodlawn Elementary and | 
graduated from Brackenridge 
HS in 1941. When the United 
States entered WW2, she became 
a “Rosie the Riveter’, repairing 
worn or damaged B-24s. She then moved to Hanford, 
Washington, where construction of the second atomic bomb 
took place. She returned to San Antonio and attended Our 
Lady of the Lake University in San Antonio, Barnard College 
in Manhattan, and graduated from Trinity University in San 
Antonio in 1949. She married Edward Frazer in 1950 and 
moved to Germany for two years. They returned to San 
Antonio, then left for Washington, DC, in 1960 and spent 
the next eight years living variously in Peru, Costa Rica, and 
Panama. 

She caught the passion for shell collecting 
while in Panama and taught her sons how to read 
the tide tables and the most likely habitats of 
the huge number of mollusks hiding  under-foot. 
She earned her MLS in Library Science in 1974 at Our Lady 
of the Lake University and became a librarian at Memorial 
HS, Eagle Pass I.S.D., and San Antonio I.S.D. from 
where she eventually retired in 1988. She began to travel 
once again, visiting beaches around the world to collect 
specimens for her extensive shell collection as an avid 
member of the San Antonio Shell Club. Her love of books 
and opera came from the uncle who raised her. She was an 
active member of the DAR, Green Mountain Boys Chapter. 

She was a feminist well before the modern movement 
began and saw feminism in its purest, simplest form. Her 
mild, gentle, and quiet demeanor belied her strength and 
perseverance. At the time of her wedding, people closest to 
the couple openly predicted dissolution of the union within 
six months, but the marriage lasted two months shy of 62 
years. It was cut short only by the passing of her beloved 
husband, Eddie. It never occurred to their sons that Eddie 
and Mavis had been such an unlikely couple at first or that 
unconditional love wasn’t the universal fabric in every 
family. 

She used the word “love” sparingly but she practiced 
it devoutly, quietly, and constantly. 


Mavis Frazer 


(adapted from the printed obituary) 
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Kenneth P. Hotopp 
(1960-2019) died from 
pancreatic cancer, having 
survived two years since 
his diagnosis. Despite the 
difficulty of contending 
with an aggressive 
cancer, he stayed upbeat 
and continued to make 
those around him laugh 3 
and feel loved. 

Ken’s work 
focused on land snails 
of the Appalachian area. He was a superb naturalist, with 
extensive knowledge about a wide variety of plants and 
animals. He was a research associate in the Section of 
Mollusks at Carnegie Museum of Natural History, Pittsburgh, 
since 2002. He published eight articles on snails, including 
one naming a new subspecies of land snail (7riodopsis 
Juxtidens robinae) after his wife. Two of his useful works 
in progress are a field guide to land snails of New York and 
a web resource on land snails of the northeastern USA. He 
created two versions of the land snail web resource, one 
about Pennsylvania, later modified to include Virginia, and 
he was nearing completion on an expanded version of the 
web resource to include the entire northeastern USA. He 
also wrote 12 reports to funding agencies about results of his 
studies on snails. 

Ken worked as a biologist for the Maryland 
Natural Heritage Program from 1990-1997. Later in his 
career, he started Appalachian Conservation Biology, a 
consulting business specializing in ecology, conservation, 
and rare species inventory, primarily of land snails but also 
including butterflies, plants, and natural communities in the 
Appalachian Mountains. 

Ken was born in Birmingham, Alabama, on 30 Nov 
1960. He received a BS in forest biology in 1982 from 
SUNY ESF in Syracuse, NY. He earned his MS degree in 
Ecology and Animal Behavior from SUNY, Albany in 1987. 

Next time you are outside, remember Ken by noticing 
fox tracks in the mud, insects pollinating wildflowers in 
bloom, and snails living under the bark of a downed tree. In 
lieu of flowers, consider making a donation in Ken’s honor 
to the Mahoosuc Land Trust at 162 North Road, P.O. Box 
981, Bethel ME 04217 (www.mahoosuc.org/) or to UNICEF 
www.unicefusa.org/. 


Timothy A. Pearce, Ph.D., Curator of Collections & Head, 
Section of Mollusks 

4400 Forbes Ave, Pittsburgh, PA 15213-4080, USA 

ph 412-622-1916; fax 412-622-8837; PearceT@ 
CarnegieMNH.org 

www.carnegiemnh.org/mollusks/ 


Kenneth P. Hotopp 
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Nancy Marini (1941- 
2019) If you Google the 
term “Force of Nature: 
meaning” you will find 
this: Force of Nature 1s 
an idiom. To say a person 
is a force of nature (is 
one, not has one) means 
a person 1s a very strong 
personality or character. 
Like a hurricane or a 
tsunami are forces of 
nature, they are full of 
energy, unstoppable, unchallengeable, unforgettable.” In 
short, a person to be reckoned with. I can’t think of a better 
description of Nancy Marini. 

Nancy has been an active member of the Sarasota 
Shell Club for 13 or 14 years. She assumed many 
responsibilities willingly and with an energy that was 
amazing. She juggled many tasks at the same time, including 
the Vice Presidency and its responsibilities, the leadership of 
the Artisan Group, and the Shell Show Chair. She brought 
treats to the meetings, arranged the holiday party and the end 
of year picnic, and on and on. She was a good and generous 
friend to many and will be greatly missed. There is a huge 
hole in the hearts of those who knew her best and there is just 
no way to fully express the loss. 


Nancy Marini 


Donna Cassin 


Nancy was the former wife of the late Armand 
Stephen Marini, Jr., and will be forever remembered by 
her children, Amy Reisfield and Rob Richman (children 
with Nancy’s late former husband, Isadore Richman), 
their spouses Alan Reisfield and Andi Richman, and her 
grandchildren Adam and Andrew Reisfield, Hannah and 
Cooper Richman. She will also be deeply missed by her 
stepson Armand Marini, his wife Vivian, and their children 
Armand IV (AJ) and Christina. Nancy Cadieux noted that 
“Despite her back issues, Nancy hardly stood still. She 
was a goal oriented woman dedicated to the Mission of the 
Sarasota Shell Club.” This is the last photograph of Nancy 
taken by the Editor of the club newsletter the Beauii (July 
2019) at the recent COA Convention Banquet. 


(Jan - 
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Freida White (1935-2019) was born 
in 1935 in Moody, Texas, to Thomas 
Jarrell and Ruby Welch Hayes, but 
lived in the small community of 
Whitehall, Texas. In 1943 the family 
moved to Belton, where Freida 
attended school. She graduated from 
Belton HS in 1851 at the age of 16. 
She then attended Durham Business 
College in Austin, Texas, afterwards 
working in the accounting department 
of Montgomery Ward Department 
Store in Temple, Texas. In 1956 she 
married Harold Wayne White of Belton and they established 
their home in Angleton, Texas, where they would remain for 
the remainder of their lives. Freida taught children’s Bible 
classes at the Angleton Church of Christ for many years. 

Freida was a volunteer docent and curator of 
malacology at the Brazosport Museum of Science in Lake 
Jackson, Texas, for many years. She was an avid student of 
conchology and played a significant role in the designation 
of the lightning whelk as the state shell of Texas. Freida 
is survived by two sons, David White (wife Cynthia) and 
Doug White (wife Nicole); two grandchildren, Curtis White 
(wife Syndi) and Laura White Ray (husband Joshua); and 
four great grandchildren, Noelle Ray, Haddon Ray, Ainsley 
Ray, and Lukas White. 


(adapted from the printed obituary) 


Freida White 


Recently, Simon Aiken sent me this image of 
Plectostoma tonkinianum (Dautzenberg & Fisher, 


1905), from Kbal Romeas, Kampot Province, 
Cambodia. This is another (rather rare) species 
of Diplommatinidae as seen in Simon’s article in 
American Conchologist (June 2019, p. 16-19). Photo 
© Simon Aiken (simonaiken@btinternet.com). 
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COA President Harry Lee awarded the 2019 
Katherine Palmer Award 


Thomas Eichhorst 


Under the category of, 
“How did we miss that?” comes the 
somewhat belated announcement that 
our own Dr. Harry Lee was awarded 
the 2019 Katherine Palmer Award by 
the Paleontological Research Institute 
(PRI) of Ithaca, NY. This award is 
presented annually to an individual who 
is not a professional paleontologist for, 
“the excellence of their contributions 
to the field.” The award is named in 
honor of Katherine Van Winkle Palmer 
(1895-1982), PRI’s second director 
(1951-1978) and a driving force behind 
the 1932 founding of PRI, its buildup 
of extensive type and other fossil 
specimens, and its world class library. | 
A celebration of her 100th birthday 
was reported by Harry Lee (Lee, 1995: 
20). In attendance at this event were 
Gary Rosenberg, Dick and Liz Petit, 
Carole Hickman, and Harold & Emily 
Vokes (who traveled 1,000 miles for 
this event). 

The Harry Lee nomination was based on his, 
efforts over the past several years to scientifically document 
the rich micro-mollusk fauna of the Pinecrest Beds, as well 
as to curate associated collections of such fossils at the 
FLMNH [Florida Museum of Natural History].” He was 
nominated by Roger Portell who also stated that Harry was 
recognized as, “...one of the most giving and knowledgeable 
non-professionals within the malacological community...” 
and “...a walking encyclopedia” and “a font of historical, 
taxonomic, and other arcane molluscan knowledge.” 
(Hendricks, J.R. 2019) 

The award was presented at the annual Mid 
America Paleontology Society (MAPS) expo in Iowa City 
in March 2019. Harry Lee is a PRI Trustee Emeritus (as 
was Katherine Palmer) and has amassed well over 2,500 
hours sorting and identifying molluscan fossils as reference 
specimens for the Division of Invertebrate Zoology. As 
an example of Harry’s interest and work on Pinecrest Bed 
fossils, see his article in American Conchologist (Lee, 2014: 
4-13). Dr. Hendricks also describes Harry supplying him 
with piles of hard-to-find literature he needed in pursuit of 
his PhD. I can relate as I very well remember walking out to 
Harry’s car at the 2001 COA convention at Port Canaveral, 
Florida, and being shown a trunk full (two large cardboard 
boxes) of almost impossible to obtain references I needed 
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Roger Portell and Harry Lee with the Katherine Palmer Award. 


for my nerite book. Harry did not really know me at that 
time, but he had been told by Lynn Scheu that I was having 
trouble finding these references and thought maybe he could 
help. I was appreciative then and again, thanks Harry and 
congratulations on an a well-deserved award! 
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